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This  project  was  a case  analysis  of  the  Ybor  City  Historic  District  that  made  use  of 
multiple  methodologies  and  longitudinal  data  to  track  some  of  the  demographic, 
economic,  and  public  policy  trends  that  played  a role  in  the  variance  of  crime  volumes 
there.  Constructs  from  routine  activities  theory  were  integrated  with  propositions  from 
environmental  criminology  to  explain  crime  trends.  The  changes  in  routine  activities  that 
occurred  in  the  1990s  in  this  district  were  accompanied  by  the  kinds  of  variation  in  crime 
that  would  have  been  theoretically  predicted.  It  was  found  that:  macro-structural  forces 
influenced  the  variance  in  crime  volumes,  populations  drawn  to  the  area’s  nightlife  had  an 
impact  on  all  offense  types,  with  the  exceptions  of  rape  and  burglary;  when  the  number  of 
people  who  visited  the  area  was  considered,  with  the  exceptions  of  rape  and  burglary,  the 
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crime  victimization  risks  there  were  greater  than  for  all  Tampa,  when  police  activities  were 
focused  on  a specific  crime  they  had  some  inhibitory  effect  on  crimes  such  as  motor 
vehicle  theft,  the  demographics  of  the  areas  contiguous  to  the  historic  district  probably 
had  less  impact  on  crime  there  than  has  been  assumed;  the  ecological  labeling  of  the 
district  has  probably  increased  certain  types  of  crime  by  attracting  criminal  predators  and 
lowering  the  limits  of  acceptable  behavior,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  historic  district’s 
reputation  as  a dangerous  place  has  inhibited  certain  types  of  crime  like  rape  by  raising 
patron  awareness  and  increasing  policing  and  other  forms  of  guardianship.  The  high 
density  of  bars  and  nightclubs  probably  facilitated  the  occurrence  of  certain  types  of  crime 
such  as  simple  assault  and  drug  offenses  beyond  what  would  have  been  generated  with  the 
influx  of  similar  numbers  for  other  land  use  activities.  The  conclusions  presented  here  are 
of  practical  value  for  guiding  the  formation  of  public  policy  that  will  affect  the  future 
crime  trends  in  the  district  and  may  also  be  generalized  to  similar  urban  areas  undergoing 
economic  revitalization. 
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CHAPTER  1 

THE  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  AND  APPROACH 


The  Ybor  City  Historic  District  (YCHD),  located  in  the  heart  of  Tampa,  Florida, 
has  (apparently)  become  an  inner  city  revitalization  success  story  and,  at  the  same  time, 
(reputedly)  an  “unwholesome  and  dangerous  high  crime  area”  (see  Figure  1.1)  Here  are 
two  angles  of  vision:  According  to  the  Ybor  City  Development  Corporation  (1998),  since 
1990  155  new  businesses  have  opened,  $45  million  in  private  investments  have  been  made, 
1,500  new  jobs  have  been  created,  and  more  than  400  thousand  square  feet  of  building 
renovation  has  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  data  collected  by  the  Tampa 
Police  Department,  during  that  same  eight-year  period,  the  frequencies  of  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  simple  assault,  larceny,  motor  vehicle  theft,  and  drug  offenses  reached 
all-time  highs.  One  might  conclude  that  the  success  of  economic  revitalization  has  come 
at  the  cost  of  a decrease  in  social  order  and  an  increase  in  human  misery. 

Many  people  see  the  economic  boom  as  the  cause  of  this  crime  wave.  Various 
beliefs  about  how  this  ongoing  process  of  economic  redevelopment  has  resulted  in  a 
worsening  crime  problem  have  been  posited  at  public  meetings  and  in  the  local 
newspapers  by  perplexed  government  officials,  concerned  Ybor  City  merchants,  and 
scared  Ybor  City  residents  and  patrons.  Some  blame  it  on  the  weekend  bar  culture  that 
has  evolved  with  the  clustering  of  approximately  60  bars  and  night  clubs  on  or  near 
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Seventh  Avenue  (the  heart  of  the  historic  district  popularly  referred  to  as  the  “Ybor 
Strip”).  Others  cite  the  estimated  30,000  people  who  are  attracted  to  this  area  on  an 
average  weekend  night  (Tampa  Tribune,  6/1 1/1996).  Further,  the  proximity  of  this  area 
to  some  of  the  highest  crime  neighborhoods  in  Tampa  has  been  suggested  as  an  important 
cause  of  the  crime  problem  in  the  historic  district.  According  to  this  perspective,  the 
growing  reputation  of  Ybor  City  as  a night  entertainment  area  has  attracted  hordes  of 
potential  victims  from  around  the  city  and  state  and  that  has,  in  turn,  attracted  predatory 
criminals  from  contiguous  crime-plagued  areas. 

Until  recently,  most  of  this  was  speculation  without  any  systematically  gathered 
evidence  to  support  or  refute  it.  No  one  had  carefully  examined  the  criminal  career  of  the 
YCHD.  That  is  now  no  longer  the  case.  Assessing  the  criminal  career  of  an  individual 
offender  requires  that  information  from  a variety  of  sources  be  organized  in  a manner  that 
allows  for  an  understanding  of  the  offense  history  as  it  evolved  over  time  in  relation  to  the 
bio-historical  background  of  the  person  in  question.  That  approach  can  be  adapted  to 
geographic  areas.  This  project  was  a case  analysis  that  made  use  of  multiple 
methodologies  and  longitudinal  data  to  track  some  of  the  demographic,  economic,  and 
public  policy  trends  that  appeared  to  play  a role  in  the  annual  variance  of  crime 
frequencies  in  the  YCFID.  Expressed  in  terms  of  the  project  title,  this  was  a longitudinal 
case  study  of 

changing  routine  activities  in  an  urban  setting  that  produced  findings  which  were  then 
organized  in  a way  to  help  understand  the  underlying  dynamics  of  the  evolution  of  this 


area’s  criminal  career. 
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Whatever  else  has  happened  in  the  YCHD  over  the  past  two  decades,  there  has 
certainly  been  profound  changes  in  the  routine  activities  that  characterize  the  ongoing 
forms  of  human  interaction  that  have  predominated  there.  Therefore,  the  major  organizing 
paradigm  by  which  all  these  changes  will  be  analyzed  will  be  Routine  Activities  Theory  as 
it  was  first  developed  by  Lawrence  Cohen  and  Marcus  Felson  (Cohen  and  Felson,  1979). 
Also,  the  theoretical  perspectives  of  and  the  research  findings  from  the  field  of 
environmental  criminology  that  specify  the  kinds  of  routine  activities  that  have  been  shown 
to  have  effects  on  crime  frequencies  will  be  used.  Since  a longitudinal  approach  was 
required  to  describe  the  recent  history  of  the  area,  an  important  facet  of  this  analysis  was 
to,  as  far  as  possible,  develop  data  sources  not  only  of  crime  trends,  but  also  of 
measurable  variables  that  charted  the  yearly  changes  in  the  kinds  of  economic  activity, 
demographics,  and  crime  prevention  programs  that  are  indicative  of  the  variations  that 
have  occurred  in  pools  of  potential  offenders,  their  access  to  suitable  targets,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  guardianship  forces.  These  routine  activity  and  environmental 
criminology  indicators  were  used  to  help  understand  trends  that  have  occurred  over  the 
past  19  years  in  the  annual  frequencies  of  eight  types  of  crime.  Finally,  a multiple 
methodology  approach  was  taken  to  develop  all  possible  forms  of  data  that  could  aid  in 
the  description  of  the  criminal  career  of  the  YCHD. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  produce  enough  information  to  go 
beyond  mere  conjecture  and  speculation  and  thus  to  be  able  to  document  and  specify  the 
factors  that  appeared  to  have  most  influenced  the  crime  problem  there.  The  reader  must 
here  be  cautioned  that,  unfortunately,  due  to  the  complexity  of  the  natural  setting  in  which 
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this  study  was  conducted,  along  with  the  limitations  of  the  data  available,  some 
speculation  and  conjecture  had  to  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  the  findings.  This  urgent 
urban  problem  needed  to  be  addressed  with  the  best  theoretical  model,  methodology,  and 
data  available,  however  the  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  the  crime  problem  there  were 
complex  and  not  always  conducive  to  the  protocols  of  measurement  and  control  that  are 
necessary  to  draw  concise  conclusions  about  the  causal  connection  between  the  variables 
of  interest.  That  notwithstanding,  given  the  assumption  that  the  patterns  and  causal 
connections  suggested  by  this  research  were  a closer  and  more  systematic  representations 
of  reality  than  the  information  that  has  so  far  informed  the  makers  of  public  policy  who 
have  through  their  actions  (and  inactions)  both  facilitated  and  attempted  to  control  the 
crime  problem  in  this  area,  any  insights  that  were  drawn  from  this  analysis  were  used  to 
make  public  policy  recommendations  regarding  how  the  fruits  of  this  economic  boom  can 
be  enjoyed  while  minimizing  the  threats  to  persons  and  property. 

More  specifically,  the  following  research  questions  were  addressed: 

1 . For  the  offense  categories  of  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  simple  assault, 
burglary,  larceny,  motor  vehicle  theft,  and  drug  offenses,  what  has  been  the 
reported  crime  frequency  trends  within  the  two  statistical  grids  that  constitute  the 
YCHD  since  1980? 

2.  For  which  offense  categories,  if  any,  have  the  two  reporting  grids  that 
constitute  the  YCHD  had  19-year  trends  in  reported  crime  frequencies  that  have 
been  consistently  higher  than  for  the  contiguous  surrounding  grids  and  the  city  of 


Tampa  as  a whole? 
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3.  What  was  the  relationship  between  the  19-year  trends  in  reported  crime 
frequencies  for  the  eight  offenses  listed  above  in  the  YCHD  and  the  trends  for 
these  offense  categories  in  terms  of  mean  offense  frequencies  per  grid  for  the 
contiguous  surrounding  grids  and  the  city  of  Tampa  as  a whole? 

4.  How  can  the  variation  in  measurable  indicators  of  proximate  offender  pools 
help  explain  the  19-year  trends  in  reported  crime  frequencies  for  the  eight  offenses 
listed  above  in  the  YCHD? 

5.  How  can  the  variation  of  measurable  indicators  of  suitable  target  concentrations 
help  explain  the  1 9-year  trends  in  reported  crime  frequencies  for  the  eight  offenses 
listed  above  in  the  YCHD? 

6.  Was  there  any  evidence  that  deliberate  actions  to  increase  guardianship  levels  in 
the  YCHD  have  suppressed  the  growth  of  crime  frequencies? 

Central  to  the  above  description  of  this  study  was  the  concept  of  changing  routine 
activities  in  an  urban  environment.  Some  elaboration  on  the  theoretical  perspectives  that 
informed  the  research  design,  and  the  organization  and  interpretation  of  the  data  is 


warranted. 
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Figure  1.1  The  Ybor  City  Historic  district  located  within  Tampa,  Florida. 


CHAPTER  2 

THEORETICAL  PERSPECTIVES 

The  Routine  Activities  Model 

Cohen  and  Felson’s  (1979)  theory  (usually  referred  to  as  routine  activities  theory) 
explored  the  link  between  social  change,  routine  activities,  and  criminal  opportunities.  It 
was  first  developed  as  a strictly  macro-structural  model  that  focused  primarily  on  the 
mediating  variables  between  social  change  and  direct-contact  predatory  crime  rates. 

Based  on  the  assumption  of  interdependence  between  legal  and  illegal  routine  activities, 
the  essence  of  this  theory  can  be  reduced  to  the  following  non-mathematical  formula: 
(0+V)-G  = C Where  O represents  the  “motivated  offender”;  V signifies  the  victim  (which 
can  be  either  the  victim’s  person  or  property  and  is  thus  often  referred  to  as  “target.”);  G 
denotes  “guardianship”  which,  in  this  version  of  the  theory,  is  any  person  who  can  deter 
the  criminal  act;  and  C is  the  probability  that  a direct  contact  predatory  crime  will  occur. 
Although  the  operators  between  these  terms  do  not  necessarily  imply  only  linear  additive 
relationships,  this  “formula”  symbolizes  the  condition  wherein  the  probability  of  a crime 
occurring  is  affected  by  the  social  and  ecological  circumstances  which  bring  together  an 
offender  and  a victim  without  anyone  who  might  successfully  thwart  the  occurrence  of  a 
crime. 
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This  theory  can  be  conceptualized  by  the  consideration  of  a thunderstorm 
metaphor.  Thunderstorms  tend  to  develop  when  there  is  a convergence  in  the  atmosphere 
of  heat  and  humidity  in  the  absence  of  the  thunderstorm  suppressing  condition  of  high 
atmospheric  pressure.  All  of  these  factors  are  necessary  and  yet  none  are  individually 
sufficient.  Further,  if  any  one  of  them  changes,  there  is  a corresponding  change  in  the 
overall  probability  of  rain.  And,  like  the  weather  predictions  based  on  the  measurement  of 
these  variables,  crime  rate  predictions  using  the  routine  activities  formula  would  be  very 
probabilistic.  Sometimes,  there  is  heat,  humidity,  and  an  absence  of  high  atmospheric 
pressure  and  still  no  thunderstorms.  It  is  also  true  for  this  crime  model  that  changes  in  any 
one  of  the  variables  can  influence  the  probability  of  crime  occurring.  Note  that  an 
innovative  feature  of  the  routine  activities  model  was  that  changes  in  the  size  of  the 
potential  offender  population  are  not  necessary  for  crime  rates  to  fluctuate.  In  general, 
Cohen  and  Felson  suggested  that  (at  the  time  this  theory  was  being  developed)  national 
crime  rates  had  been  increasing  due  to  social  structural  changes  that  had  increased  the 
frequency  of  the  conjunctions  between  these  three  variables.  There  is  also  a fourth  variable 
implied  by  the  routine  activities  model.  That  variable  is  the  changing  social  and  ecological 
forces  that  bring  motivated  offenders,  potential  targets,  and  various  forms  and  levels  of 
effective  guardianship  together  in  a geographic  location.  Routine  activities  theory  can  be 
useful  both  at  a macro-structural  level  as  well  as  for  applications  involving  the  criminology 
of  place. 

One  year  after  publishing  their  paper  with  the  original  routine  activities  model, 
Felson  and  Cohen  (1980)  tightened  its  focus  to  direct  contact  predation  for  instrumental 
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reasons,  emphasized  the  role  of  technological  change  in  bringing  about  the  routine 
activities  changes  that  led  to  increased  victimization,  and  elaborated  the  role  of  the  victim 
in  terms  of  “target  suitability.”  In  developing  the  concept  of  target  suitability  there  was  a 
further  description  of  the  means  by  which  routine  activities  combine  potential  offenders 
and  victims  and  influence  the  probability  that  victimization  will  occur.  Acknowledging  its 
assumptions  of  rational  choice  on  the  part  of  the  motivated  offender1,  Felson  and  Cohen 
specified  four  main  ways  that  the  potential  targets  of  predatory  crime  figure  into  the 
reasoning  process  of  potential  offenders:  (1)  “value”  is  the  desirability  of  the  potential 
target  to  the  criminal  predator.  Since  targets  can  be  a victim’s  body  or  property  (or  both), 
the  value  sought  can  be  for  pecuniary  gain,  retaliation,  improvement  of  self-concept  or 
sexual  aggression.2  (2)  “visibility”  is  a target’s  risk  of  being  discovered  by  a potential 
offender,  (3)  “access”  is  the  suitability  of  a target’s  site  for  legal  or  illegal  entry  as  well  as 
escape  opportunities  and,  (4)  inertia  is  any  factors  that  make  a target  difficult  to  overcome 
for  illegal  purposes  (locks,  size,  alarms,  defensive  weapons,  etc.).  Routine  activities  of 
potential  victims  affect  the  levels  of  these  four  dimensions  of  target  suitability.  In  an 
effort  to  expand  the  predictive  power  of  routine  activities  theory  Cohen,  Klugel,  and  Land 
(1981)  elaborated  it  so  that  it  would  be  able  to  explain  both  rates  and  demographic 
patterns  of  victimization.  They  named  this  newer  version  an  “opportunity  model  of 
predatory  victimization.”  Elaborating  on  the  constructs  of  exposure  and  proximity  to 

'A  very  detailed  description  of  the  integration  of  routine  activities  theory  and  rational  choice  theories  can 
be  found  in:  Clarke  and  Felson  (1993). 

2 Notice  here  that,  contrary  to  Cohen  and  Felson ’s  expressed  desire  to  narrow  the  scope  of  this  model  to 
instrumental  crime,  the  possibility  of  it  fitting  more  expressive  acts  is  included  in  this  definition 
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concentrated  populations  of  motivated  offenders,  they  linked  economic  inequality  to 
patterns  of  victimization  risk  through  the  concepts  of:  (1)  the  principle  of  “homogamy”  in 
which  shared  socio-demographic  characteristics  increases  the  probability  of  interaction 
between  potential  offenders  and  their  potential  victims.  Because  proximity  and  exposure 
increase  a potential  offender’s  contact  with  and  knowledge  of  the  potential  victim’s 
routine  activities,  the  probability  of  victimization  increases.  (2)  The  principle  of 
“dependence”  states  that  the  more  contact  that  potential  victims  have  with  primary  group 
members  (this  includes  both  the  persons  and  their  property)  the  greater  the  crime  deterring 
guardianship.  Also,  the  more  primary  group  members  there  are  contact  with,  the  better. 

(3)  The  principle  of  “residential  segregation”  which  recognizes  that,  for  the  most  part, 
people  tend  to  live  in  areas  that  are  homogenous  with  regard  to  race,  income,  and  age.  It 
was  suggested  that,  combined  with  the  original  routine  activities  model,  these  principles 
should  shed  light  on  some  of  the  demographic  patterns  of  victimization.  For  example,  the 
principle  of  homogamy  would  suggest  that  the  routine  activities  of  young  people  bring 
them  more  frequently  into  interaction  with  others  who  are  young,  and  this  would  explain 
why  younger  people  are  more  likely  to  be  victimized  (because  the  young  are  more  likely  to 
be  offenders  as  well)  and  also  why  they  are  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  others  about 
their  own  age. 

In  a study  involving  the  patterns  of  homicide  in  New  York  City,  Messner  and 
Tardiff  (1985)  expanded  the  predictive  power  of  routine  activities  theory  and  continued 
the  absorption  of  more  process-level  concepts  by  suggesting  that  routine  activities  not 
only  influence  the  probability  of  crime  occurring,  but  also  the  location  and  the  relationship 
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between  the  victim  and  offender.  With  this  model,  socio-demographic  variables  such  as 
age  and  gender  combined  with  the  time  of  day  to  influence  the  type  of  routine  activities  in 
which  people  engage.  Teenagers  may  be  in  school  during  the  day  and  engaged  in  outdoor 
activities  in  the  evening.  Older  people  might  be  more  likely  to  be  at  home  both  day  and 
night.  These  routine  activities  in  turn  influence  the  area  wherein  people  are  most 
commonly  active  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  personal  contacts.  Taken  as  a covariant 
relationship,  socio-demographic  variables  in  combination  with  temporal  settings  influence 
both  crime  location  and  offender-victim  relationships.  For  example,  middle-aged  females 
may  be  more  likely  to  be  killed  at  home  by  a husband  or  boyfriend,  whereas  young  males 
may  be  more  likely  to  be  murdered  on  the  street  by  a stranger  or  acquaintance. 

Adding  what  amounted  to  a qualifier  to  basic  routine  activities  theory,  Lynch 
(1987)  and  later  Wooldredge,  Cullen,  and  Latessa  (1992)  cautioned  that  exposure, 
guardianship,  attractiveness,  and  proximity  are  strongly  influenced  by  “activity  domains.” 
That  is,  the  crime  causing  potential  resulting  from  the  interaction  between  these  variables 
may  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  physical  and  social  setting  in  which  they  occur.  To 
increase  their  validity,  the  generalization  of  routine  activity  theory  findings  that  are  domain 
specific  (work,  home,  school,  non-home  leisure)  should  be  narrowed  to  fit  the  specific 
type  of  environments  in  question  Victimization  in  each  domain  involves  a pattern  of 
environmental  variables  unique  to  that  setting.  For  example,  considering  Messner  and 
Tardiffs  model  described  above,  demographic  variables  may  be  less  important  predictors 
of  work  or  school  victimizations  than  of  those  that  occur  at  home  or  in  places  of  leisure, 
because  work  or  school  roles  may  constrain  the  actions  of  victims  in  certain  ways. 
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In  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to  purposely  modify  the  basic 
routine  activities  theory  formula  by  conceptual  absorption  from  a more  traditional  offender 
based  theory,  Felson  (1986)  introduced  a new  variable  into  the  equation.  An  “intimate 
handler”  is  a person  to  whom  a potential  offender  has  at  least  some  degree  of  bonding  and 
thus  this  handler  has  some  level  of  control  by  which  to  deter  any  potential  criminal  activity 
that  might  occur  within  their  field  of  awareness.  The  most  obvious  example  would  be  a 
parent-child  relationship.  The  existence  of  an  intimate  handler  and  the  degree  of  bonding 
that  has  taken  place  were  thus  grafted  onto  the  formula  of  critical  variables.  The  inclusion 
of  this  construct  from  bonding  theory  (Hirschi,  1969)  introduced  another  more  micro- 
process orientation  into  what  began  as  a strictly  macro  level  approach.  The  formula  could 
now  be  written  as:  ([0-H]+V)-G  = C where  H denotes  the  intimate  handler  to  which  the 
potential  offender  has  some  variable  degree  of  bonding.  The  meaning  of  all  the  other 
terms  remains  the  same. 

In  an  attempt  to  blend  more  micro-level  lifestyle  factors  (e  g.,  marital  status,  age, 
leisure,  and  individual  routine  activities)  with  the  aggregate  level  factors  of  routine 
activities  theory  (e  g.,  community  guardianship,  proximity  to  offenders,  mass  changes  in 
target  attractiveness)  Sampson  (1987)  developed  an  “opportunity  model  of  predatory 
victimization.”  Sampson  stressed  the  importance  of  the  community  context  wherein, 
regardless  of  one’s  lifestyle  and  home  situation,  the  community  and  ecological  context  of 
everyday  activities  are  an  important  theoretical  factor  in  understanding  the  risk  of 
victimization.  This  model  appeared  to  favor  the  macro-level  orientation  “with  the 
assumption  that  the  spatial  and  temporal  structure  of  routine  activities  plays  an  important 
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role  in  determining  the  rate  at  which  motivated  offenders  encounter  criminal 
opportunities”  (Sampson,  1987:332).  Four  dimensions  of  community  context  were 
described:  (1)  The  community  distribution  of  family  structure  types  was  relevant  in  that 
different  family  structures  provide  various  levels  of  guardianship  for  home  based  potential 
targets.  Single-person  households  and  those  with  high  degrees  of  family  disruption  would 
reduce  the  level  of  protection  for  both  persons  and  property  in  the  home  environment. 

(2)  Levels  of  urbanization  must  be  considered  in  that  the  more  urbanized  the  environment, 
the  greater  the  probability  of  contact  with  strangers,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of 
guardianship  due  to  fewer  physical  barriers  and  more  anonymity.  (3)  Racial  heterogeneity, 
which  is  connected  to  urbanization,  is  an  important  mediating  variable  of  stranger 
victimization  based  on  the  assumption  that  interracial  crime  is  more  likely  to  occur 
between  strangers.  (4)  The  role  that  the  geographical  mobility  of  community  populations 
plays  in  influencing  the  rate  of  stranger  victimization.  In  this  model,  high  levels  of 
geographical  mobility  reduce  the  stability  of  personal  relationships  and  increase  the 
anonymity  of  people  in  the  community.  When  there  are  few  long-term  contacts  between 
community  members,  few  interpersonal  networks  develop  which  decreases  the  overall 
level  of  community  solidarity  and  integration.  This  in  turn  reduces  the  general  level  of 
guardianship  in  neighborhoods.  When  people  do  not  know  each  other  well  and  have 
formed  few  bonds  with  their  neighbors,  they  protect  each  other  and  each  other’s  property 
less.  This  increases  the  level  of  stranger  victimization.  High  levels  of  anonymity  also 
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decrease  guardianship  and  increase  stranger  victimization  in  that  under  these  conditions, 
the  deterrent  effect  of  people  who  might  observe  and  report  crime  occurring  is  reduced 
when  people  are  mostly  strangers  to  each  other. 

Recognizing  that  various  models  of  victimization  had  emerged  to  explain  rising 
crime  rates,  changes  in  the  social  distribution  of  crime,  and  differences  in  individuals’  risk 
of  victimization,  Miethe  and  Meier  (1990)  attempted  to  synthesize  these  various 
approaches  into  a “structural-choice  theory  of  victimization.”  This  model  did  not  deal 
with  changing  levels  of  offender  motivation,  but  instead  focused  on  the  activities  and 
lifestyles  of  potential  victims.  A central  assumption  of  this  theory  was  that  “ the  habits, 
lifestyles,  and  behavioral  patterns  of  potential  crime  victims  enhance  their  contact  with 
potential  offenders  and  thereby  increase  the  chances  that  crime  will  occur.”  Three  other 
assumptions  which  had  also  been  shared  by  various  victimization  theories  were:  (1)  “ the 
convergence  in  time  and  space  of  an  offender  and  a victim,  without  a capable  guardian  are 
considered  necessary  conditions  for  predatory  crime”;  (2)  “Various  social  changes  in 
everyday  life  and  lifestyles  (e  g.,  the  rise  in  single-person  households,  or  increased  non- 
household activity)  are  assumed  to  nurture  a criminal  opportunity  structure  by  enhancing 
the  exposure  and  proximity  of  crime  targets  to  motivated  offenders”,  and  (3)  “ a rational 
choice  model  of  offending  is  assumed  in  which  targets  are  selected  to  maximize  returns 
and  minimize  costs”  (Miethe  and  Meier,  1990:244). 

This  theoretical  synthesis  resulted  in  the  elaboration  of  essential  components  of  the 
victimization  formula  into  [0+(0p+Er+Ta)]-G  = C,  wherein  the  V from  the  simpler 
formula  was  replaced  by  Op  which  represents  a potential  victim’s  physical  proximity  to  a 
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pool  of  motivated  potential  offenders,  Er  signifies  the  potential  victims’  exposure  to  high 
risk  environments,  and  Ta  the  level  of  target  attractiveness.  The  essence  of  this  approach 
was  that  “routine  activity  patterns  and  lifestyles  in  contemporary  society  create  a criminal 
opportunity  structure  by  enhancing  the  contact  between  potential  offenders  and  victims” 
that  “the  subjective  value  of  a target  and  its  level  of  guardianship  determines  the  choice  of 
the  particular  victim,”  and  further  that  although  “routine  activities  may  predispose  some 
persons  and  their  property  to  greater  risks,  . . . the  selection  of  a particular  victim  within  a 
socio-spatial  context  is  determined  by  the  expected  utility  of  one  target  over  another” 
(Miethe  and  Meier,  1990:245). 

Thus,  there  are  two  major  variable  dimensions  in  this  model.  The  variables  that 
influence  the  proximity  of  potential  offenders  to  potential  victims  and  those  related  to  the 
exposure  of  potential  victims  to  potential  offenders  are  primarily  macro-structural  factors. 
The  offender’s  rational  choice  decisions  about  the  effectiveness  of  a potential  target’s 
guardianship  and  the  overall  attractiveness  of  the  target  are  micro-process  choice  factors.  3 
When  these  two  dimensions  of  victimization  are  combined,  they  result  in  a structural- 
choice  theory  of  victimization.  It  may  however  be  an  artificial  distinction  to  maintain  that 
proximity  and  exposure  are  only  influenced  by  structural  forces  and  that  the  role  of 
guardianship  and  target  attractiveness  are  only  important  at  the  micro  level.  Macro  forces 
can  cause  large  scale  changes  in  target  attractiveness  and  levels  of  guardianship  (eg.,  the 
decreasing  size  and  weight  of  valuable  goods  or  the  trend  toward  decreased  family  size), 

3 The  components  of  these  factors  are  interrelated.  A potential  victim’s  exposure  to  potential  offenders 
is  partially  determined  by  their  residential  proximity  to  them,  and  the  offender's  judgment  about  the 
effectiveness  of  a potential  target’s  guardianship  is  one  aspect  of  its  perceived  attractiveness. 
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and  the  decisions  of  potential  victims  (such  as  where  to  live  and  where  to  seek 
entertainment),  although  often  limited  by  structural  factors  such  as  economic  inequality, 
can  influence  proximity  and  exposure  to  potential  offenders.  The  blending  of  these  macro 
and  micro  level  approaches  was  essential  if  we  are  to  consider  all  of  the  factors  and 
dynamics  involved  in  crime  causation.  The  essential  relationship  being  studied  is  that 
social  structures  and  forces  influence  people’s  routine  activities,  and  those  activities  in 
turn  determine  individuals’  risks  of  victimization.  The  aggregate  results  of  the  personal 
victimizations  that  occur  become  crime  rates. 

In  his  description  of  crime  prevention  strategies,  Clarke  (1992: 11)  suggested  that  a 
fourth  major  variable  be  added  to  routine  activities  theory.  This  variable  was  crime 
facilitators.  He  maintained  that  high  crime  areas  contain  conditions,  such  as  alcohol 
consumption  or  easy  access  by  automobiles,  that  facilitate  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
general  concept  of  crime  inhibition  can  be  added  to  facilitation  and  expanded  to  include 
all  the  routine  activity  theory  factors.  That  is,  characteristics  of  places  can  both  inhibit  the 
potential  offender  or  facilitate  their  criminal  behavior.  Places  can  also  inhibit  or  facilitate 
the  suitability  of  targets  and  the  effectiveness  of  guardianship.  Further,  both  potential 
offenders  and  possible  victims  can  bring  with  them  certain  characteristics  that,  in 
interaction  with  environmental  dynamics,  can  inhibit  or  facilitate  crime.  These  factors  too 
need  to  be  considered  as  the  vehicles  by  which  ecological  characteristics  of  place  influence 
local  crime  frequencies. 

Developing  the  interaction  between  the  structure  of  the  urban  environment  and  its 
influence  on  the  targeting  choices  made  by  potential  offenders,  Brantingham  and 
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Brantingham  (1993)  maintained  that,  regardless  of  their  origin,  high  motivational  levels 
focus  the  potential  offenders’  attention  on  the  opportunity  structure  which,  when 
conducive  to  the  potential  offenders’  goals,  feed  back  to  increase  the  offenders’ 
motivation.  Further,  offenders  may  have  a cognitive  template  of  the  “suitable  target”  that 
they  apply  to  everything  they  encounter  until  some  opportunity  that  fits  it  well  enough 
arises.  This  would  mean  that  the  routine  activities  of  the  potential  offenders  are  also 
important  in  that  they  determine  the  population  out  of  which  the  “subset”  of  suitable 
targets  is  drawn.  This  insight  increased  the  importance  of  variables  such  as  “proximity  to 
a pool  of  motivated  offenders.”  Proximity  can  increase  motivation  levels.  They  go  on  to 
say  that  “What  is  seen  as  an  attractive  and  acceptable  criminal  target  varies  depending 
upon  the  expectations  of  the  potential  offender  in  conjunction  with  the  site  and  situation  of 
the  moment”  (Brantingham  and  Brantingham,  1993:5).  To  summarize,  target  suitability  is 
a product  not  only  of  the  type  of  target,  but  also  of  the  characteristics  of  the  offender,  and 
the  type  of  crime  being  considered. 

Noting  that  all  of  the  systematic  approaches  to  routine  activities  theory  highlight 
the  symbiotic  relationship  between  conventional  and  criminal  activities,  as  well  as  making 
the  assumption  of  a reasoning  criminal,  who  (within  the  constraints  of  time,  space,  and 
ability)  make  choices  about  the  best  crime  targets,  Miethe  and  Meier  (1994)  attempted  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  integration  of  offender  based  theories  of  criminal  behavior  with 
routine  activities  theory.  Upon  reviewing  the  major  theories  of  criminal  behavior  to  find 
their  common  dimensions  that  could  be  integrated  through  the  offender  motivation 
construct  with  routine  activities  theory,  they  concluded  that  the  most  important  question 
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of  a hybrid  model  is:  Under  what  conditions  do  persons  choose  to  commit  a crime? 
Rational  choice  theory  does  not  answer  why  people  might  commit  crime  at  one  time  and 
not  another,  nor  why  some  do  and  some  do  not  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances. 

Any  hybridization  would  have  to  include  the  explanations  of  traditional  theories  of 
criminal  behavior  regarding  how  deterministic  forces  increase  the  motivation  to  commit 
crime  as  well  as  insights  from  rational  choice  and  routine  activity  theory  regarding  target 
selection  and  guardianship  dynamics.  The  result  would  not  be  just  a general  theory  of 
criminal  behavior,  but  a comprehensive  “theory  of  crime”  which  might  even  be  capable  of 
some  probability  estimates  of  how  aggregate  patterns  of  crime  might  change  over  time  and 
place.  This  is,  of  course,  was  a monumental  goal  and  has  yet  to  be  fully  realized,  but  the 
authors  did  describe  a “heuristic  model”  that  integrated  sources  of  offender  motivation, 
victim  characteristics  providing  opportunities,  and  the  social  context.  Examples  of  each  of 
the  three  main  elements  of  this  hybrid  theory  are  (1)  sources  of  offender  motivation: 
population  mobility,  low  socioeconomic  status,  ethnic  heterogeneity,  and  single-parent 
families,  (2)  criminal  opportunities  provided  by  victims:  proximity,  exposure, 
attractiveness,  and  guardianship,  and  (3)  social  context:  physical  location  (hot  spots), 
interpersonal  relationships,  and  behavioral  setting  (which  include  the  four  domain  settings 
of  work,  leisure,  home,  and  school).  The  authors  note  that  this  last  aspect  of  the  model 
has  been  the  least  researched  (Miethe  and  Meier  1994:165-171). 
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The  Criminology  of  Place 

In  describing  the  context  of  environmental  criminology  within  the  overall  study  of 
crime,  Paul  and  Patricia  Brantingham  identified  four  essential  dimensions  of  a criminal  act. 
Each  of  these  dimensions  is  necessary,  but  they  are  neither  independently,  nor  necessarily 
collectively,  sufficient  to  produce  criminal  behavior.  Collectively,  however,  they  interact 
to  influence  the  probability  that  a crime  will  occur.  They  are:  (1)  criminal  statutes,  (2) 
potential  offenders,  (3)  potential  victims  or  physical  targets,  and  (4)  the  convergence  of 
offender  and  target  in  time  and  place  (Brantingham  and  Brantingham,  1991: 1).  Each  of 
these  elements  constitute  specialized  sub-disciplines  within  the  field  of  sociology.  The 
evolution  and  effect  of  criminal  statutes  are  the  concern  of  sociology  of  law.  The  causes  of 
the  tendency  to  violate  criminal  statutes  in  certain  persons  have  been  the  focus  of  most 
sociological  theories  of  criminal  behavior.  Victimology  has,  among  other  things,  been 
concerned  with  why  people  with  certain  demographic  characteristics  tend  to  be  more 
victimized  than  others  (see  for  example:  Hindelang,  Gottfredson,  & Garofalo,  1978, 
Garofalo,  1987)  Finally,  environmental  criminology  explores  the  characteristics  of  time 
and  place  to  determine  which  environmental  features  are  most  conducive  to  crime  and 
which  tend  to  inhibit  its  occurrence.  The  Brantinghams  refer  to  the  environment  within 
which  crime  occurs  as  the  “situational  backcloth”  that  is,  the  “social,  economic,  political, 
biological,  and  physical  characteristics  that  set  the  context  in  which  all  dimensions  of  crime 
are  contained”  (Brantingham  and  Brantingham,  1991:1).  In  this  sense,  consideration  of 
the  situational  backcloth  of  crime  does  not  limit  the  analysis  to  just  physical  places,  but 
also  includes  the  effects  that  the  characteristics  of  places  have  on  the  flow  of  potential 
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offenders  and  victims,  the  processes  that  bring  them  into  high  risk  situations,  and  the 
effects  that  the  immediate  environment  (both  physical  and  social)  may  have  on  the 
motivations  and  decision  making  processes  of  the  potential  offender.  The  analysis  of  the 
criminogenic  dynamics  of  place  must  utilize  constructs  from  traditional  theories  of  criminal 
behavior,  victimology,  and  environmental  criminology.  On  the  other  hand,  theories  of  the 
origins  of  existing  criminal  laws  are  rarely  used  because  the  dependant  variables  involved 
in  much  research  have  often  been  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation’s  “index  offenses” 
that  are  found  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Report  and  the  social  dynamics  of  how  these 
behaviors  became  criminalized  is  generally  considered  of  relatively  minor  importance  to 
place  oriented  crime  control  and  urban  planning  studies. 

The  ecological  metaphor  which  underlies  much  of  the  criminology  of  place,  was 
first  introduced  by  Robert  Park  and  Ernest  Burgess  in  their  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Sociology  (1920)  and  was  used  as  a way  to  “describe  the  structure  of  the  new  urban 
communities”  (Einstadler  and  Henry,  1995:129).  This  perspective  described  human 
communities  that  were  shaped  by  physical  and  economic  characteristics  into  distinct 
“biotic”  communities  much  like  natural  forces  influenced  plant  and  animal  ecosystems  with 
the  processes  of  competition  and  interdependence.  Using  this  ecological  model,  Shaw  and 
McKay  (1942)  found  that  the  rapidly  changing  urban  environment  of  Chicago  had 
produced  identifiable  zones  based  on  patterns  of  invasion  and  dominance.  Using  the 
ecological  concept  that  “In  nature,  order  is  found  to  be  stable  in  settled  zones  and  unstable 
in  transitional  areas  where  rapid  change  to  the  eco-structure  takes  place”  Shaw  and 
McKay  found  zones  of  transition  wherein  the  commercial  land  uses  of  the  central  city 
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were  invading  and  succeeding  working  class  residential  areas.  These  rapid  economic  and 
social  changes  resulted  in  a disruption  of  the  balance  of  community  processes  that 
maintain  and  propagate  social  order.  Although  the  term  “social  disorganization”  was 
coined  by  W.I.  Thomas  and  Florian  Znaniecki  (1920)  to  explain  the  breakdown  of 
community  among  second-generation  Polish  immigrants  to  Chicago,  it  was  here  used  to 
denote  a breakdown  in  integrative  functions  that  resulted  in:  little  or  no  sense  of 
community,  transitory  relationships,  low  community  surveillance;  weak  institutions  of 
informal  control,  ineffective  social  organizations;  intergroup  conflict,  and  deviant 
subcultures  that  evolve  to  fulfill  needs  that  were  no  longer  being  met  by  the  more 
traditional  institutions  of  socialization  (Lanier  and  Henry,  1998: 189).  Contrary  to  the 
biological  inferiority  theories  that  were  in  vogue  at  the  time,  Shaw  and  McKay 
demonstrated  that  human  behavior  was  being  shaped  by  the  social  environment.  Social 
pathology  replaced  individual  pathology  as  the  prime  cause  of  criminal  behavior  (Farris 
and  Dunham,  1996:48). 

Research  based  on  the  ecological  metaphor  appeared  to  have  been  driven  by  two 
social  facts:  the  geographically  uneven  distribution  of  crime  within  the  urban  environment, 
and  the  reoccurring  phenomenon  wherein  the  racial  and/or  ethnic  composition  of  a 
community  changed  significantly,  but  the  indices  of  social  disorganization  remained  high. 
This  approach  fell  into  disrepute  primarily  because  it  failed  to  consider  white-collar  and 
corporate  crime,  as  well  as  not  explaining  how,  in  even  the  most  disorganized  of 
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communities,  most  people  are  not  criminal  or  deviant.  However,  its  insights  into  the 
“deviance  of  place”  have  been  powerful  enough  to  evoke  a resurgence  of  interest  in  urban 
ecological  explanations  of  crime  and  deviance. 

The  newer  forms  of  ecological  theory  have  addressed  some  of  the  short  comings 
of  the  older  versions,  and  are  improved  by  more  sophisticated  insights  into  the  political 
economy  of  urban  areas.  They  are  also  benefitting  from  the  development  of  general 
systems  theory.  A couple  of  notable  works  that  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  more  current 
uses  of  this  orientation  are  Rodney  Stark’s  (1987)  Deviant  Places:  A Theory  of  the 
Ecology  of  Crime  and  Wesley  G.  Skogan’s  (1990)  Disorder  and  Decline:  Crime  and  the 
Spiral  of  Decay  in  American  Neighborhoods.  As  had  been  the  tradition  of  ecological 

theory,  Rodney  Stark  was  addressing  the  question:  How  can  populations  change  and 
places  remain  the  same?  To  answer  this  question,  he  examined  the  results  of  more  than 
100  years  of  ecological  research  to  construct  thirty  propositions  that,  taken  together, 
constitutes  the  foundations  of  a “theory  of  deviant  places.”  Summarizing,  he  found  five 
aspects  of  the  urban  environment  that  characterized  high  deviance  areas  of  cities:  (1)  high 
population  density;  (2)  high  levels  of  poverty;  (3)  mixed  land  uses,  (4)  high  population 
turnover;  and  (5)  structural  dilapidation.  It  should  be  apparent  that  at  least  some  of  these 
characteristics  are  both  the  causes  and  results  of  social  disorganization.  General  systems 
theory  informs  us  that  complex  adaptive  systems  can  get  caught  in  “deviation  amplifying 
mutual  causative  feedback  networks”  or  (more  plainly)  vicious  cycles  (Buckley,  1967:123) 
For  example,  mixed  land  use  can  be  the  result  of  commercial  invasions  into  a residential 
area,  but  that  invasion  can  set  into  play  forces  that  ultimately  result  in  a greater  degree  of 
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mixed  land  use.  Stark  goes  on  to  specify  how  these  forces  create  a fertile  environment  for 
crime  and  deviance  by  increasing  moral  cynicism  among  the  residents  of  these  areas, 
increasing  both  the  motivations  and  opportunities  for  deviance;  and  reducing  the  effect  of 
conventional  socialization.  As  the  neighborhood  deteriorates,  people  with  a higher 
probability  of  involvement  in  deviance  are  attracted  and  those  with  a lower  probability  are 
repelled.  This  tends  to  amplify  the  processes  of  community  breakdown. 

Building  on  the  both  older  and  newer  versions  of  ecological  theory,  Wesley 
Skogan  also  takes  a systems  theory  perspective.  He  sees  neighborhoods  as  social  systems 
that  have  built-in  self-correcting  mechanisms  which  allow  that  community  to  adapt  to 
change  and  to  reproduce  itself  over  time.  These  neighborhoods  are  stable  because  they 
have  “deviation  counteracting  negative  feedback  loops”  that  work  to  deter  any  significant 
forces  of  “chaos”  that  might  arise.  For  example,  if  a noisy  bar  begins  to  cause  a problem, 
complaints  to  police  or  even  community  group  actions  work  to  close  it  down  or  at  least 
lessen  the  impact.  There  are  also  less  conscious  collective  behaviors,  such  as  the 
maintenance  and  guardianship  of  property,  that  are  continuously  resisting  both  social  and 
physical  entropy.  Unfortunately,  large  scale  environmental  turbulence  can  overwhelm  a 
community’s  adaptive  processes  and  negative  feedback  loops  change  to  positive 
(deviation  amplifying)  ones.  Shaw  and  McKay  described  commercial  invasions  of 
residential  areas  in  Chicago,  but  Skogan  widens  that  to  include  large  scale  developments 
or  demolition  projects;  disinvestment  by  mortgage  lending  institutions;  relator  “block 
busting”;  “white  flight,  “ and  other  regional  and  national  economic  forces.  Massey  and 
Denton  (1993)  in  their  work  American  Apartheid:  Segregation  and  the  Making  of  the 
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Underclass,  have  documented  the  effects  that  all  of  these  influences  have  had  in 
preventing  large  proportions  of  the  urban  dwelling  African-American  population  in  the 
United  States  from  following  the  observation  made  by  earlier  ecological  theorists  that 
“ each  racial  or  national  group  changes  its  character  as  it  moves  from  one  zone  to  the 
next”  (Farris  and  Dunham,  1965:53).  Both  conscious  and  unconscious  forces  that  enforce 
residential  racial  segregation  have  produced  neighborhoods  without  adaptive  resources 
and  they  are  thus  very  vulnerable  to  the  powerful  forces  of  disorder  and  decline. 

Finally,  Lanier  and  Henry  (1997:196-199)  have  identified  four  versions  of  ecology 
theory  that  have  emerged  since  the  works  of  Shaw  and  McKay:  (1 ) Design  ecology  has 
resulted  from  merging  Newman’s  (1972)  concept  of  defensible  space  with  rational  choice 
and  routine  activities  theory.  (2)  Critical  ecology  has  focused  on  the  role  played  by 
“political  and  economic  forces  in  creating  and  shaping  the  space  that  is  used  to  facilitate 
crime.”  (3)  Systemic  ecology  “a  systemic  model  that  focuses  on  the  regulatory  capacities 
of  relational  networks  that  exist  within  and  between  neighborhoods.”  The  works  of  both 
Stark  and  Skogan  described  above  would  fit  into  this  category.  And  lastly,  there  is 
(4)  integrative  ecology  which  combines  ecological  theory  with  the  use  of  certain  principles 
of  biological  evolution,  social  learning  theory,  routine  activities  theory,  rational  choice 
theory  and  cultural  deviance  theories  into  an  “evolutionary  ecological  theory”  of  deviance 
and  urban  disorder  that  accounts  for  both  micro-level  and  macro-level  variables. 

A conceptual  scheme  by  which  the  patterns  and  forces  identified  by  routine 
activities  theory  and  environmental  criminology  can  be  organized  is  still  needed.  In  his 
consideration  of  “hot  spots”  of  crime,  Lawrence  Sherman  provided  such  a framework. 
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Noting  that  crime  is  concentrated  in  certain  physical  places  even  more  than  offenders  are 
concentrated  among  specific  demographic  categories,  Sherman  suggested  the  usefulness 
of  a longitudinal  analysis  of  the  criminal  “careers”  of  places.  He  further  specified  that 
routine  activities  theory,  as  devised  by  Cohen  and  Felson  (1979)  and  later  modified  both 
by  them  and  others  (see,  for  example,  Felson  and  Cohen,  1980;  Cohen,  Kluegel,  and  Land, 
1981;  Miethe  and  Meier,  1994,  or  Felson,  1998),  is  the  most  appropriate  model  by  which 
to  examine  the  effects  of  environmental  changes  on  the  crime  frequencies  of  areas  under 
study  (Sherman,  1995:37-39).  For  the  purpose  of  creating  a conceptual  model  by  which 
the  changing  routine  activities  in  the  YCHD  can  be  assessed,  the  essential  constructs  of 
the  routine  activities  approach  needed  to  be  somewhat  modified  and  then  integrated  into 
propositions  that  have  emerged  from  research  into  the 

criminology  of  place.  These  propositions  are  statements  about  the  relationship  between 
certain  routine  activities  characteristics  in  urban  environments  that  have  been  found  to 
affect  crime  frequencies. 

Routine  Activities  and  the  Criminogenics  of  Urban  Environments 

Whenever  the  economic,  demographic,  and  social  forces  that  shape  the  urban 
backcloth  bring  potential  offenders  and  suitable  targets  together  in  the  absence  of  effective 
guardianship,  the  probability  that  a criminal  event  will  occur  increases.  In  terms  of 
analyzing  criminogenic  locations,  the  three  essential  questions  are:  How  does  this  location 
influence  the  motivation,  decision  making,  and  presence  of  potential  offenders?  How  does 
it  affect  the  supply  and  suitability  of  potential  targets?  What  physical  and  social 
characteristics  of  the  area  inhibit  or  facilitate  guardianship?  A survey  of  the  literature  on 
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environmental  criminology  produced  numerous  environmental  variables  that  have  been 
shown  to  either  inhibit  or  facilitate  criminal  behavior.  These  factors  can  be  organized  by 
determining:  (1)  to  which  of  the  dimensions  of  routine  activities  theory  are  they  relevant 
(motivated  offenders,  suitable  targets,  effective  guardianship,  and  the  environmental  forces 
that  result  in  their  convergence) , (2)  where  do  the  crime-relevant  characteristics  primarily 
reside  (the  place,  or  the  potential  offenders  and  targets  attracted  by  the  place),  and 
(3)  how  do  these  characteristics  act  to  inhibit  or  facilitate  crime? 

Since  the  attributes  of  potential  offenders,  their  possible  targets,  and  the 
environment  in  which  crime  might  occur  are  generally  interdependent,  assigning  the 
feature  solely  to  one  or  another  of  these  dimensions  was  somewhat  arbitrary  and  based  on 
the  research  context  in  which  the  relationship  was  uncovered.  However,  this  method  of 
organizing  critical  environmental  factors  into  a form  consistent  with  the  essential  structure 
of  the  routine  activities  theory  will  help  structure  the  research  design,  identify  the  variables 
that  need  to  be  measured,  and  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  findings.  Following  are  the 
results  of  searching  the  environmental  crime  literature  for  crime-facilitating  and  crime- 
inhibiting  forces  that  are  influenced  by  the  social  and  physical  space  in  which  crime  can 
occur.  They  are  interpreted  using  routine  activities  theory  constructs,  and  special  attention 
has  been  paid  to  those  characteristics  that  might  best  describe  the  criminal  career  of  the 
YCHD.  Figure  2. 1 displays  a flow  chart  of  these  connections  and  their  data  sources. 
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Figure  2. 1 Routine  activities  theory,  facilitators/inhibitors,  and  data  sources. 
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As  described  above,  the  essential  constructs  of  routine  activities  theory  can  be 
specified  as  motivated  potential  offenders,  suitable  potential  targets,  effective 
guardianship,  and  the  routine  activities  that  bring  theses  three  factors  together  in  time  and 
space.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  this  configuration  has  been  recombined  into  the  three 
dimensions  seen  in  Figure  2. 1 : motivated  potential  offenders,  suitable  targets,  and  places 
of  offender/target  convergence.  This  reconfiguration  suggests  that  the  suitability  of  a 
target  is  affected  by  its  associated  level  of  guardianship.  That  is,  since  routine  activities 
theory  assumes  at  least  a certain  level  of  rational  choice  on  the  part  of  the  potential 
offender,  the  potential  offender’s  perception  of  guardianship  effectiveness  can  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  decision  to  act  or  not.  This  modification  of  constructs  allows  for  the 
crime  facilitator/inhibitor  characteristics  that  are  primarily  associated  with  the  potential 
offender  pool,  the  suitability  of  potential  targets,  and  the  urban  environment  in  question  to 
be  considered  separately.  This  was  also  a more  efficient  and  logical  way  to  organize  the 
findings  from  environmental  criminological  research.  Figure  2. 1 also  shows  the  relevant 
facilitator  /inhibitor  constructs  (and  their  available  data  sources)  that  were  associated  with 
each  of  the  three  dimensions  of  routine  activities  theory.  The  measurement  of  these 
variables  will  be  considered  at  length  in  the  methodology  chapter  to  follow. 

The  Inhibition  and  Facilitation  of  Potential  Offenders 
Routine  activities  theory  assumes  a certain  level  of  offender  rationality  (Felson, 
1986).  Thus,  it  is  important  to  consider  both  the  decision  making  characteristics  of  the 
types  of  potential  offenders  that  are  assumed  to  be  attracted  to  the  place  in  question,  as 
well  as  the  effects  that  the  environment  at  hand  might  have  on  the  choices  they  make. 
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Research  has  turned  up  six  variables  that  can  be  considered  potential  offender 
characteristics  which,  in  interaction  with  the  situational  factors  of  place,  may  directly 
influence  the  potential  offender’s  decision  making  process. 

Lifestyle  Proximity 

Lifestyles  that  regularly  bring  potential  offenders  into  proximity  with  suitable 
targets  have  been  found  to  facilitate  crime  (Cohen  and  Felson,  1979,  Brantingham  and 
Brantingham,  1981,  1991,  1993,  Eck  and  Weisburd,  1995,  Felson,  1995).  The  routine 
activities  that  bring  offenders  and  their  victims  together  is  a central  concern  of  the 
perspective  being  taken  here.  If  there  exists  a congruence  between  the  lifestyles  of 
populations  that  tend  to  be  at  high  risk  for  crime  commission  (e  g.,  younger  people),  the 
lifestyles  of  victims  who  might  be  suitable  targets  for  these  potential  offenders,  and  the 
activities  that  commonly  occur  at  a particular  place,  then  this  would  tend  to  increase  the 
their  proximity  and  thus  facilitate  crime  occurrences. 

Offender  Knowledge 

The  presence  of  potential  offenders  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  areas 
wherein  suitable  targets  can  be  found  is  a facilitator  of  crime  (Reppetto,  1976;  Clarke, 
1992,  Brantingham  and  Brantingham,  1993,  Eck  and  Weisburd,  1995).  Beyond  the  more 
obvious  advantages  of  knowing  the  routes  of  access  and  escape,  potential  offenders  who 
are  familiar  with  the  physical  layout  and  social  rhythms  of  a specific  environment  are  also 
more  aware  of  the  local  crime  opportunity  structure.  Familiarity  with  the  criminal 
opportunities  and  physical  layout  of  an  environment  should  thus  facilitate  the  criminal 
activity  of  a potential  offenders  in  the  area  wherein  they  possess  this  level  of  awareness. 
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Offender  Anonymity 

The  presence  of  potential  offenders  whose  identity  is  unknown  to  possible 
capable  guardians  in  the  area  is  a facilitator  of  crime  (Roncek  and  Bell,  1981 ; Roncek  & 
Lobosco,  1983,  Sampson,  1987,  Roncek  & Maier,  1991,  Felson,  1995).  This  anonymity 
can  result  from  the  sheer  volume  and  turnover  of  people  in  an  area  or  its  lack  of 
community  solidarity,  but  it  may  also  result  from  the  potential  offender’s  purposeful 
actions  to  remain  unknown.  Whatever  the  source,  it  is  a characteristic  of  potential 
offenders  that  facilitates  their  criminal  activity  because  it  can  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
whatever  capable  guardianship  might  exist. 

Offender  Affiliation 

The  presence  of  potential  offenders  who  have  had  affiliation  with,  and  more 
importantly,  who  have  internalized  the  values  of  criminally  deviant  subcultures  is  a 
facilitator  of  crime  (Dunn,  1980;  Sherman,  1995).  The  internalization  of  deviant  values 
and  norms  facilitates  criminal  activity  by  freeing  one  from  the  constraints  of  conventional 
socialization.  One  might  expect,  for  example,  that  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  outlaw 
bikers  in  an  area  might  increase  the  probability  of  crime  more  than  perhaps  a similar 
concentration  of  girl  scouts.  The  actual  contact  of  affiliation  with  a deviant  subculture,  as 
well  as  the  process  of  internalizing  subcultural  values,  may  or  may  not  occur  within  the 
particular  area  in  question,  but  the  influence  that  this  exposure  might  have  on  a potential 
offender’s  behavior  is  a characteristic  of  that  person  that  they  bring  with  them  and  may 
influence  the  likelihood  that  they  will  be  involved  in  criminal  activity  in  the  area  under 


study. 
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Offender  Impairment 

The  presence  of  potential  offenders  whose  decision  making  capabilities  have  been 
impaired  by  the  ingestion  of  psychoactive  substances  is  a facilitator  of  crime  (Roncek 
and  Pravatiner,  1989;  Roncek  and  Maier,  1991;  Clarke,  1992;  Block  and  Block,  1995). 
Although  the  sales  of  psychoactive  disinhibitors  such  as  alcohol  can  also  be  considered  a 
characteristic  of  place,  the  condition  of  being  “disinhibited”  or  any  other  form  of  judgment 
impairment  that  results  from  the  ingestion  of  psychoactive  substances  is  a feature  that 
persons  can  potentially  bring  to  a specific  environment.  Obviously,  areas  in  which 
psychopharmacological  disinhibitors  are  freely  distributed  and  ingested  are  likely  to  have  a 
higher  concentration  of  disinhibited  people  and  this  in  turn  increases  the  potential  for 
offending,  (for  a review  of  the  literature  examining  the  connection  between  alcohol 
intoxication  and  aggression,  see  Fagan,  1990). 

Offender  Handlers 

The  presence  of  potential  offenders  in  the  absence  of  “intimate  handlers  ” is  a 
facilitator  of  crime  (Felson,  1986;  Eck  and  Weisburd,  1995;  Felson,  1995).  Intimate 
handlers  are  people  with  whom  potential  offenders  have  a bond  such  that  their  presence 
inhibits  criminal  behavior.  Parents  or  other  non-deviant  significant  others  are  the 
most  obvious  examples.  Guardians  have  been  conceptualized  as  capable  of  protecting 
possible  victims  or  physical  targets.  Intimate  handlers  have  their  effect  on  the  potential 


offenders. 
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The  Inhibition  and  Facilitation  of  Suitable  Potential  Targets 

Routine  activities  theory  also  implies  that  people  and  their  property  vary  in  their 
suitability  as  targets  for  predatory  crime  and  that  these  differences  influence  which  ones 
are  chosen  by  offenders,  or  whether  or  not  a crime  even  occurs  at  all  (Felson  and  Cohen, 
1980;  Meithe  and  Meier,  1990,  Brantingham  and  Brantingham,  1993).  At  the  aggregate 
level,  given  a stable  exposure  to  potential  offenders  and  consistency  in  capable 
guardianship,  the  more  a place  attracts  suitable  targets  and/or  increases  their  suitability, 
the  greater  the  frequency  of  crime  that  will  result.  Research  has  turned  up  four  variables 
that  can  be  considered  potential  target  characteristics  which,  in  interaction  with  the 
situational  factors  of  place,  may  directly  influence  the  probability  of  a person  or  their 
property  becoming  a victim  of  crime. 

Target  Value 

The  presence  of  people  or  their  property  that  have  high  value  as  crime  targets  is  a 
facilitator  of  crime  (Felson  & Cohen,  1980;  Roncek  & Maier,  1991).  The  most  obvious 
form  of  target  value  is  economic.  However,  a target’s  usefulness  as  an  outlet  for 
retaliation,  sexual  aggression,  or  as  a means  for  improvement  of  the  offender’s  self 
concept  is  also  possible.  As  a target’s  value  moves  from  a purely  economic-instrumental 
consideration  towards  the  more  expressive  end  of  this  continuum,  the  worth  of  a person  or 
their  property  becomes  more  subjectively  calculated  by  potential  offenders.  That  is, 
efforts  to  reduce  crime  by  reducing  the  value  of  potential  targets  will  probably  be  more 
effective  for  the  economic-instrumental  crime  types  such  as  burglary  or  larceny,  but  less 
effective  for  more  expressive  crimes  such  as  vandalism  or  assault. 
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A vibrant  economy  brings  more  people,  money,  and  valuable  possessions  into  an 
area.  Although  the  increased  human  traffic  can  improve  levels  of  guardianship,  it  also 
brings  suitable  targets  into  greater  contact  with  potential  offenders.  Further,  there  may  be 
a point  of  “diminishing  returns”  wherein  more  people  do  not  necessarily  provide  more 
guardianship.  At  some  point  the  increasing  contacts  between  potential  offenders  and 
targets  could  overwhelm  any  deterrent  effect  produced  by  an  increasing  number  of 
patrons. 

Target  Visibility 

The  presence  of  people  or  their  property  that  are  highly  visible  as  suitable  targets 
is  a facilitator  of  crime  (Felson  and  Cohen,  1980;  Roncek  and  Maier,  1991)  Some  places 
attract  or  produce  large  concentrations  of  people  with  high  profile  levels  of  vulnerability. 
People  who  are  obviously  carrying  valuable  property,  are  inattentive  to  their  surrounding, 
appear  to  lack  “street  smarts,”  are  physically  incapacitated  due  to  medical  conditions  or 
intoxication,  or  any  combination  of  these  characteristics  are  at  a higher  risk  of 
victimization  when  exposed  to  potential  offenders  than  are  those  without  such 
characteristics. 

Target  Guardianship 

The  presence  of  people  and  their  property  without  capable  guardianship  is  a 
facilitator  of  crime  (Riccio,  1976,  Cohen  and  Felson,  1979,  Shannon,  1986;  Roncek  and 
Pravatiner,  1989;  Sherman,  Gartin,  and  Buerger,  1989,  Roncek  and  Maier,  1991;  Eck  and 
Weisburd,  1995;  Felson,  1995).  Guardianship  is  a concept  that  has  been  central  to  routine 
activities  theory  since  it  was  first  developed.  It  is  also  an  important  consideration  in  most 
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crime  prevention  efforts.  Guardianship  is  defined  as  the  presence  of  persons  who  can 
protect  would-be  victims  or  their  property  through  the  deterrence  power  of  their  potential 
to  intervene  in  one  way  or  another.  Guardians  may  physically  stop  the  offense  from 
occurring.  They  may  have  the  potential  to  report  the  crime  to  authorities,  identify  the 
offender,  or  even  apprehend  or  injure  the  perpetrator.  They  may  be  pedestrians  or 
motorists  passing  by.  They  may  be  the  employees  of  the  business  wherein  the  crime 
occurs.  They  may  be  friends  or  family  of  the  potential  victim  or  target  owner,  or  they  may 
even  be  the  police  or  private  security  guards.  In  this  sense,  guardianship  can  be  a feature 
of  place,  but  it  can  also  be  a characteristic  that  people  bring  with  them.  Going  to  places 
alone  or  leaving  property  unattended  would  be  the  most  obvious  example  of  potential 
targets  without  guardianship.  Although  places  that  consistently  have  large  numbers  of 
people  present  are  likely  to  increase  contact  between  potential  offenders  and  suitable 
targets,  they  can  also  provide  high  levels  of  guardianship.  Although  the  anonymity  that 
results  from  large  and  rapidly  changing  human  aggregates  can  reduce  this  effect,  the 
presence  of  an  audience  should  generally  increase  the  probability  that  a potential  offender 
will  choose  not  to  commit  a crime. 

Target  Inertia 

The  presence  of people  or  their  property  that  lack  target  inertia  is  a facilitator  of 
crime  (Riccio,  1976,  Felson  & Cohen,  1980,  Brantingham  & Brantingham,  1981;  Roncek 
& Maier,  1991;  Clarke,  1992;  Eck  & Weisburd,  1995).  Target  inertia  is  any  target 
characteristic  that  makes  it  difficult  to  overcome  for  illegal  purposes.  The  general 
immovability  of  certain  types  of  property  due  to  their  size  or  weight  is  an  obvious  example 
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of  target  inertia.  Further,  a wide  variety  of  crime  prevention  efforts  collectively  referred 
to  as  “target  hardening”  (locks,  burglar  bars,  alarms,  etc.)  fit  this  category.  For  crimes 
against  persons,  target  inertia  can  take  the  form  of  potential  victims  who  are  armed  or 
have  other  self  defense  capabilities. 

The  Inhibition  and  Facilitation  of  Place  of  Offender/Target  Convergence 

It  is  the  essential  nature  of  a place  that  influences  the  interaction  of  potential 
offenders,  suitable  targets,  and  guardianship  Where  the  place  in  question  is  located,  what 
kind  of  people  it  attracts,  and  the  routine  activities  that  occur  there  are  all  essential  to  its 
criminogenic  potential.  Some  elements  of  this  backcloth  can  work  to  inhibit  crime  and 
other  features  facilitate  it.  Research  into  the  environments  of  crime  has  turned  up  seven 
place  variables  which  can,  in  interaction  with  the  characteristics  of  the  people  whom 
frequent  the  location,  influence  the  probability  of  a person  or  their  property  becoming  a 
victim  of  crime  while  in  or  near  the  urban  area  in  question. 

Place  Management 

Places  wherein  there  is  little  active  management  of  behavior  facilitate  crime 
(Clarke,  1992;  Eck  and  Weisburd,  1995;  Felson,  1995,  Sherman,  1995,  Block  and  Block, 
1995,  Mazerolle,  Kadleck,  and  Roehl,  1998).  Places  where  “anything  goes”  can  allow 
relatively  minor  incivility  to  escalate  into  crime.  Contrarily,  it  has  been  found  that  places 
wherein  managers  and  employees  are  assigned  guardianship  roles  that  include  the 


consistent  enforcement  of  clear  rules  of  behavior  have  lower  occurrences  of  crime.  This  is 
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one  of  the  major  principles  governing  the  adoption  of  “zero-tolerance”  law  enforcement 
policies  where  the  strict  enforcement  of  minor  rules  creates  a sense  of  order  that  appears 
to  inhibit  more  serious  criminal  offenses. 

Ecological  Labeling 

Places  that  have  been  labeled  as  a "devalued  area”  wherein  deviance  is  tolerated 
facilitate  crime  (Sherman,  Gartin,  and  Buerger,  1989,  Brantingham  and  Brantingham, 
1991;  Block  and  Block,  1995).  Using  concepts  developed  from  offender  focused  theories 
of  criminal  behavior,  it  has  been  suggested  that  areas  can  be  labeled  as  well  as  people. 

Once  a place  starts  to  develop  a reputation  as  an  environment  wherein  deviance  is 
tolerated,  a deviation  amplifying  feedback  loop  can  begin.  That  is,  the  more  deviance 
occurs,  the  more  normal  it  appears  to  be,  and  the  more  it  is  accepted  as  normal  behavior, 
the  more  people  choose  to  act  in  deviant  ways.  In  labeling  theory,  as  applied  to  individual 
offenders,  acts  of  primary  deviance  result  in  self  concept  and  behavioral  changes  brought 
about  by  the  offender’s  psychological  reaction  to  social  labeling.  Those  changes  in  the 
individual  increase  the  probability  of  further  (secondary)  deviance  (Lemert,  1967).  For 
places,  the  main  difference  is  that  being  labeled  as  an  environment  of  unlimited  personal 
freedom  attracts  people  who  wish  to  behave  without  restraint.  It  is  possible  that  area 
reputations  of  this  type  may  also  repel  potential  victims  who  avoid  dangerous  places,  but 
the  research  has  shown  that  the  this  kind  environmental  labeling  attracts  relatively  higher 
numbers  of  potential  offenders  and  that  this  “attractor  effect”  can  increase  the  probability 


of  crime. 
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Place  Access 

Places  where  there  is  easy  access  for  the  general  public  facilitate  crime  (Duffola, 
1976;  Felson  and  Cohen,  1980,  Brantingham  and  Brantingham,  1981,  Roncek  and  Maier, 
1991;  Clarke,  1992,  Eck  and  Weisburd,  1995;  Block  and  Block,  1995).  Ease  of  access 
makes  places  convenient  for  everyone  and  usually  increases  the  volume  of  human  traffic. 
Unfortunately,  predatory  offenders  can  also  be  more  effective  when  they  have  unfettered 
access  to,  and  routes  of  escape  from,  concentrations  of  potential  targets.  Even  holding 
constant  the  pool  of  potential  targets  and  the  effectiveness  of  guardianship,  the  practice  of 
restricting  the  access  of  people  to  an  specific  area  should  inhibit  crime  frequencies  there. 
Commonly  encountered  examples  are  the  fenced  and  gated  residential  communities  that 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular. 

Place  Proximity 

The  location  of  places  within  close  proximity  to  concentrated  populations  of 
potential  offenders  facilitates  crime  (Dunn,  1980,  Felson,  1986,  Roncek  and  Pravatiner, 
1989,  Sherman,  Gartin,  and  Buerger,  1989,  Brantingham  and  Brantingham,  1991,  1993, 
Roncek  and  Maier,  1991;  Sherman,  1995).  Commercial  districts  or  comparatively  higher 
socioeconomic  residential  areas  that  are  contiguous  with  socially  disorganized  and/or 
lower  socioeconomic  residential  areas  are  often  victimized  by  offenders  who  live  relatively 
close  by  in  those  areas.  These  contiguous  commercial  areas  and  affluent  neighborhoods 
attract  predatory  offenders  because  they  provide  a concentration  of  suitable  targets  in  a 
conveniently  located  environment  that  the  offender  knows  well. 
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Mixed  Land  Use 

The  location  of  places  within  mixed  land  use  areas  facilitates  crime  (Roncek  and 
Bell,  1981,  Roncek  and  Lobosco,  1983;  Roncek  and  Maier,  1991;  Brantingham  and 
Brantingham,  1993;  Block  and  Block,  1995).  One  of  the  first  major  findings  of  the 
application  of  human  ecology  to  the  study  of  crime  was  that  land  use  interfaces  tend  to 
have  high  crime  rates  (Burgess,  1925).  All  other  things  being  equal,  mixing  residential  and 
commercial  areas  facilitates  the  contact  between  potential  offenders  and  suitable  targets 
and  reduces  the  guardianship  associated  with  the  stronger  sense  of  community  that  is  more 
likely  to  exist  within  homogeneous  neighborhoods. 

Youth  Attractors 

Areas  that  attract  a high  number  of  young  people  are  facilitators  of  crime 
(Brantingham  and  Brantingham,  1981;  Roncek  and  Lobosco,  1983,  Roncek  and  Faggiani, 
1985;  Roncek  and  Pravatiner,  1989;  Brantingham  and  Brantingham,  1993,  Block  and 
Block,  1995).  Because  the  demographic  characteristic  of  age  is  strongly  related  to  both 
offending  and  being  victimized,  places  that  attract  large  numbers  of  people  within  this  age 
group  concentrate  and  thus  increase  the  contact  between  potential  offenders  and  suitable 
targets. 

Bars 

A place  that  contains  public  establishments  that  serve  alcohol  as  an  importa?it 
part  of  their  retail  activity  facilitate  crime  (Minnesota  Crime  Commission,  1980;  Roncek 
and  Bell,  1981;  Shannon,  1986,  Roncek  and  Pravatiner,  1989;  Roncek  and  Maier,  1991, 
Sherman,  1995,  Block  and  Block,  1995).  Not  all  bars  are  criminogenic,  but  certain  types 
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of  bars  and  clusters  of  bars  within  night  entertainment  areas  can  facilitate  crime  by 
concentrating  a number  of  the  conditions  described  above.  Those  which  have  the  highest 
potential  for  crime  mix  young,  intoxicated  patrons  with  potential  offenders  in  areas  where 
there  are  relatively  minimal  behavioral  norms.  These  criminogenic  circumstances  can  be 
counteracted  by  patron  management,  guardianship,  and  other  types  of  crime  prevention 
activities.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  higher  levels  of  alcohol  outlet  density  are 
geographically  associated  with  higher  rates  of  assaultive  violence  (Scribner,  MacKinnon, 
and  Dwyer,  1995;  Scribner,  Cohen,  Kaplan,  and  Allen,  1999). 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


The  methodology  by  which  data  relevant  to  the  routine  activities  described  in 
Chapter  2 as  crime  facilitator/inhibitor  variables  was  gathered,  organized,  and  interpreted 
is  presented  in  this  Chapter.  The  urgency  and  complexity  of  the  crime  problem  in  the 
YCHD  had  much  to  do  with  the  research  design  of  this  case  study.  Rather  than  starting 
with  the  development  of  theoretically  interesting  hypotheses  of  the  type  that  lend 
themselves  to  rigorous  controls  and  the  use  of  sophisticated  techniques  of  statistical 
analysis,  this  study  began  with  a social  problem  that  needed  systematic  and  insightful 
consideration.  The  prime  goals  here  were  to  add  to  the  body  of  knowledge  regarding 
routine  activities  and  the  criminology  of  place  and  to  inform  the  decisions  of  public 
policymakers  through  the  production  of  a study  that  would  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
this  evolving  situation’s  dynamics  in  an  efficient  and  timely  way  given  the  complexity  of 
the  urban  backcloth  involved  and  the  limitations  of  the  data  at  hand. 

Although  the  types  of  information  that  were  needed  were  well  defined  by  routine 
activities  theory  and  further  specified  by  the  crime  facilitator/inhibitor  variables  gleaned 
from  the  environmental  criminology  literature,  the  difficulty  of  finding  reliable  longitudinal 
data  that  would  be  indicators  of  changing  routine  activities  over  time  necessitated  the  use 
of  whatever  forms  of  information  were  available  and  appeared  to  be  reasonably  valid 
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operationalizations  of  the  relevant  constructs.  As  described  above,  the  lack  of  statistical 
or  research  design  controls  required  that  all  conclusions  regarding  causal  connections 
between  variables  be  regarded  as  mostly  speculative.  The  use  of  the  relatively  less 
rigorous  design  of  the  case  analysis  resulted  in  the  quality  of  knowledge  relevant  to  this 
social  phenomenon  being  elevated  from  the  level  of  conjecture  and  pure  speculation  to  at 
least  more  systematic  and  informed  opinions.  The  somewhat  brighter  methodological  side 
of  this  study  was  the  availability  of  longitudinal  dependant  variable  data. 

The  Crime  Data 

As  will  be  described  in  the  findings  chapter  below,  the  criminal  career  of  the 
YCHD  has  been  long  and  varied  Since  the  main  purpose  of  thus  study  was  to  describe 
and  attempt  to  account  for  changing  crime  trends,  the  availability  of  longitudinal  crime 
data  was  essential  to  its  success.  Fortunately,  the  Tampa  Police  Department  has  recorded 
19  years  of  “crimes  known  to  police”  data  for  two  hundred  reporting  grids  in  the  city. 
Threats  to  the  validity  of  this  type  of  crime  data  have  been  described  in  detail  elsewhere 
(see,  for  example,  Maxfield  and  Babbie,  1998: 122-124)  and  its  aggregation  by  whole  years 
reduced  its  value  for  the  various  forms  of  regression  and  time-series  analysis  that  might 
have  been  conducted  had  there  been  a sufficient  number  of  data  points.  Unfortunately, 
this  format  was  the  only  type  of  longitudinal  crime  data  available.  There  were,  however, 
some  positive  aspects  to  the  use  of  the  existing  data.  Although  not  all  reporting  grids  are 
of  equal  size,  they  are  more-or-less  ten  blocks  square  and  frequently  cover  essentially  the 
same  areas  as  census  tract  grids.  Further,  the  YCHD  fits  perfectly  within  the  boundaries 
of  two  grids  (127  and  128)  as  do  the  contiguous  areas  that  will  also  be  considered  in  this 
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study.  An  annual  mean  per  grid  frequency  of  crime  for  each  crime  category  can  easily  be 
calculated  for  the  city  of  Tampa  as  a whole,  and  this  average  frequency  per  grid  value  can 
be  used  to  control  for  yearly  crime  frequency  fluctuations  that  were  due  to  macro- 
structural  forces  not  being  considered  at  the  more  micro-level  focus  of  this  case  analysis. 
The  grid  by  grid  format  of  this  data  will  also  allow  for  some  comparisons  to  be  made 
between  the  YCHD  with  its  contiguous  grids. 

The  crime  data  used  here  represented  the  following  eight  crime  categories  created 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  their  Uniform  Crime  Report.  (X)  forcible  rape , 
defined  as  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a female  forcibly  and  against  her  will.  Included  in  this 
category  are  rapes  by  force  and  attempts  or  assaults  to  rape.  Statutory  offenses  (no  force 
used— victim  under  age  of  consent)  are  excluded,  (2)  robbery , defined  as  the  taking  or 
attempting  to  take  anything  of  value  from  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  a person  or 
persons  by  force  or  threat  of  force  or  violence  and/or  by  putting  the  victim  in  fear, 

(3)  aggravated  assault , defined  as  an  unlawful  attack  by  one  person  upon  another  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  severe  or  aggravated  bodily  injury.  This  type  of  assault  usually  is 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  a weapon  or  by  means  likely  to  produce  death  or  great  bodily 
harm,  (4)  simple  assault , defined  as  assaults  and  attempted  assaults  where  no  weapon  is 
used  and  which  do  not  result  in  serious  or  aggravated  injury  to  the  victim,  (5)  larceny- 
theft,  defined  as  the  unlawful  taking,  carrying,  leading,  or  riding  away  of  property  from  the 
possession  or  constructive  possession  of  another.  Examples  are  thefts  of  bicycles  or 
automobile  accessories,  shoplifting,  pocket-picking,  or  the  stealing  of  any  property  or 
article  which  is  not  taken  by  force  and  violence  or  by  fraud.  Attempted  larcenies  are 
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included.  Embezzlement,  "con"  games,  and  forgery,  worthless  checks,  are  excluded. 

(6)  burglary , defined  as  the  unlawful  entry  of  a structure  to  commit  a felony  or  a theft. 
Attempted  forcible  entry  is  included,  (7)  motor  vehicle  theft,  defined  as  the  theft  or 
attempted  theft  of  a motor  vehicle.  A motor  vehicle  is  self-propelled  and  runs  on  the 
surface  and  not  on  rails.  Specifically  excluded  from  this  category  are  motorboats, 
construction  equipment,  airplanes,  and  farming  equipment,  (8)  drug  offenses , defined  as 
state  and  local  offenses  relating  to  the  unlawful  possession,  sale,  use,  growing,  and 
manufacturing  of  narcotic  drugs.  The  following  drug  categories  are  specified:  Opium  or 
cocaine  and  their  derivatives  (morphine,  heroin,  codeine),  marijuana;  synthetic  narcotics— 
manufactured  narcotics  that  can  cause  true  addiction  (demerol,  methadone);  and 
dangerous  non-narcotic  drugs  (barbiturates,  benzedrine). 

This  case  analysis  relied  on  the  use  of  total  annual  crime  frequencies  rather  than 
rates  per  unit  of  population.  Since  there  was  a relatively  small  (less  than  3,000  in  1990) 
residential  population  within  the  historic  district  (Moghaddam,  1994)  as  compared  to  an 
estimated  two  million  annual  visitors  (Ybor  City  Development  Corporation,  1998),  any 
calculation  of  crime  rates  using  the  residential  population  data  alone  would  have  produced 
grossly  inflated  values  that  would  not  have  reflected  the  magnitude  of  effect  created  by 
such  a large  transitory  population.  One  means  of  determining  the  relative 
“dangerousness”  of  the  YCHD  as  a geographical  sub-unit  of  Tampa  would  be  to  calculate 
the  risk  of  victimization  by  dividing  its  total  residential  population  for  any  one  year  by  the 
frequency  of  a specific  type  of  crime  occurrence  for  that  year  yielding  an  “offense  per 
person”  ratio.  This  can  be  represented  as  VRyChd  = RPyohd/CVychd,  where  VRyChd  is  the 
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YCHD  victimization  risk,  RPychd  is  its  estimated  residential  population  for  a specific  year, 
and  CVychd  is  its  annual  frequency  of  a specific  type  of  reported  crime  This  index  of  risk 
can  be  compared  to  a similarly  calculated  one  for  the  entire  city  of  Tampa  [VR,  = 

RP/CVJ,  but  needs  to  first  be  adjusted  to  also  include  the  extremely  large  number  of 
people  who  visit  the  YCHD  every  year  for  various  reasons.  As  displayed  in  Table  3 1,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  1,936,000  people  came  to  the  YCHD  in  1997  (Ybor  City 
Development  Corporation,  1998).  Since  it  could  be  argued  that  this  transitory  population 
would  not  have  the  same  impact  as  residents  who  are  potential  offenders  and/or  victims 
365  days  a year,  this  number  should  be  divided  by  365  to  yield  a number  of  “resident 
equivalents”.  Thus,  the  1,936,00  visitors  in  1997  would  be  equated  to  5,304  resident 
equivalents  which,  when  added  to  the  3,688  estimated  YCHD  residents  for  that  year, 
equals  an  adjusted  population  of  8,992.  Our  formula  is  thus  modified  to  VR^  = (RPychd  + 
REychd)/CVychd,  where  REychd  represents  the  residential  equivalent  population  of  the  YCHD. 
Although  there  are,  of  course,  visitors  to  the  city  of  Tampa,  their  cumulative  impact  would 
probably  not  be  as  great  as  when  a high  volume  of  visitors  are  concentrated  into  an  area 
only  a few  blocks  square.  To  calculate  the  relative  risk  of  becoming  a crime  victim  in  the 
YCHD  the  8,992  adjusted  population  was  divided  by  the  number  of  crimes  that  were 
reported  for  that  year  yielding  a victimization  risk  of  reported  crimes  per  “resident 
equivalents”.  This  can  then  be  compared  to  the  city’s  victimization  risk  for  that  year 
which  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  Tampa’s  1997  estimated  population  of  290,886 
(Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  1999)  by  the  total  frequency  of  the  offense 
in  question. 
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As  with  tracking  a person’s  criminal  career,  analyzing  the  criminal  career  of  a place 
suggested  the  use  of  a longitudinal  research  design.  The  prime  goal  of  this  case  study 
was  to  provide  the  best  possible  answers  to  the  six  research  questions  that  were  posed 
Table  3.1  Ybor  City  Historic  District  annual  visitor  estimates. 


DATE 

EVENT 

NUMBER  OF 
VISITORS 

January  1 

Outback  Bowl 

140,000 

February  (2nd  Weekend) 

Fiesta  Day 

25,000 

February  (3rd  Weekend) 

Gasparilla  Night  Parade 

80,000 

March 

Ybor  Business  Expo 

1,000 

March  17th 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  Parade 

15,000 

Spring/Summer/FallAVinter 

Ybor  Arts  Walk 

20,000 

April 

Ybor  Cigar  & Heritage  Festival 

5,000 

May 

Paella  Day 

5,000 

October  (Sat.  Before  Halloween) 

Guavaween 

80,000 

November 

Taste  of  Ybor 

5,000 

Average  Fri./Sat.  PM 

30,000  per  weekend 

1,560,000 

Annual  Total 

1,936,000 

Source:  Based  on  Estimates  made  by  the  Tampa/Hillsborough  Convention  and 
Visitor’s  Association  and  the  Ybor  City  Development  Corporation  (1997) 


above.  For  each  of  the  eight  categories  of  crime,  these  questions  were  addressed  using  the 
crime  data  provided  by  the  Tampa  Police  Department,  the  orientation  of  routine  activities 
theory,  and  the  information  developed  in  regards  to  the  1 5 crime  facilitator/inhibitor 
variables.  More  specifically,  the  1980  to  1998  trends  in  the  frequency  for  each  of  the 
crime  categories  were  tracked  for  the  mean  of  the  two  crime  reporting  grids  that 
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constitute  the  YCHD,  the  mean  of  four  surrounding  contiguous  crime  reporting  grid 
areas,  and  the  mean  frequency  per  grid  for  the  entire  city  of  Tampa.  These  three  trend 
lines  were  examined  and  zero-order  correlations  between  them  calculated.  Answers  to  the 
first  three  research  questions  regarding  how  crime  trends  in  the  historic  district  compared 
to  other  contiguous  areas  and  Tampa  as  a whole  were  addressed.  Then,  the  overall 
outcomes  for  the  eight  crime  categories  were  considered  in  light  of  the  facilitator/inhibitor 
variables  derived  from  the  literature  on  crime  and  place  and  routine  activities  theory  from 
which  an  overall  picture  of  the  criminal  career  of  the  YCHD  was  described.  From  this 
description,  the  apparent  sources  of  the  fluctuating  crime  frequencies  in  this  area  were 
suggested  and  the  effectiveness  of  existing  crime  prevention  measures  evaluated.  Finally, 
this  analysis  will  guide  the  formation  of  some  public  policy  recommendations  based  on  the 
best  possible  empirical  analysis  of  the  situation  given  the  available  data. 

Measures  of  Routine  Activities 

The  measurement  of  routine  activities  in  this  natural  setting  was  more  problematic 
than  for  the  measurement  of  crime  trends.  Table  3.2  describes  the  data  sources  that  were 
available  to  operationalize  fifteen  crime  facilitator/inhibitor  variables. 

Longitudinal  Measures  of  Crime  Facilitator/Inhibitor  Variables 

There  were  eight  data  sources  that  provided  the  type  of  longitudinal  information 
on  crime  facilitator/inhibitor  variables  in  the  YCHD  that  could  be  compared  to  crime 
trends  there.  The  total  number  of  active  wet  zoning  permits  (which  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  total  number  of  liquor  licenses  in  their  various  forms)  for  each  year  from  pre-1981 
to  1998  was  available  from  the  Tampa  Business  Tax  Division.  Although  the  economic 
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Table  3.2  Availability  of  data  on  crime  facilitators/inhibitors  in  the  YCHD. 


Offender  Facilitatign/lnhih 

dion  . 

Lifestyle  Proximity 

Participant  Observation 
National  Arrest  & Victim  Data 

Descriptions  1 998  & 1 999 
1996  Age  Ranges 

Offender  Anonymity 

Tampa/Hillsborough  Convention  & 
Visitor’s  Assc. 

1 997  Estimated 
Annual  Visitors 

Offender  Impairment 

Tampa  Business  Tax  Division 

Total  Active  Liquor 
Licenses  1980-98 

Offender  Handlers 

Police  Interviews  and  Participant 
Observation 

Descriptions  1 998  & 1 999 

Target  Value 

City  of  Tampa  Tax  Assessor  and 
Florida  Dept,  of  Revenue 

Property  Values  (1988-98)  & Sales 
Tax  Revenue  (1991-98) 

Target  Visibility 

Participant  Observation 
Tampa  Business  Tax  Division 

Descriptions  1 998  & 1 999 
Total  Active  Liquor 
Licenses  1980-98 

Target  Guardianship 

Tampa  Police  Department  & Bar 
Survey 

Time  Line  of  Police  Activities  & 
Percentage  of  Bars  with  Extra-Duty 
Police  Officers 

Target  Inertia 

Participant  Observation 

Descriptions  1 998  & 1 999 

Place  Management 

Participant  Observation  & Bar  Survey 

Descriptions  1 998  & 1 999 
& Percentage  of  Bars  with  Extra-Duty 
Police  Officers 

Ecological  Labeling 

Newspaper  Articles,  Written  Histories, 
& Participant  Observation 
Tampa  Business  Tax  Division 

Historical  and  Current  Descriptions 
Article  Counts 
Total  Active  Liquor 
Licenses  1980-98 

Place  Access 

Participant  Observation 

Descriptions  1 990  - 1 999 

Place  Proximity 

U.S.  Census 

Tampa  Police  Department 

1980  & 1990  Counts  of 
“Age  of  Risk”  Males 
Crime  Frequency  in  Near  Grids 

Mixed  Land  Use 

Plant’s  City  Directory 

1980,  85,  93,  & 98 
Land  Use  Proportions 

Youth  Attractors 

Tampa  Police  Department  & 
Participant  Observation 
Tampa  Business  Tax  Div 

Descriptions  1 998  & 1 999 
Liquor  Licenses  1 980  - 98 

Bars 

Tampa  Business  Tax  Div. 

Liquor  Licenses  1 980  - 98 
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revitalization  of  the  YCHD  was  the  result  of  the  activity  of  enterprises  other  than  alcohol 
serving  establishments,  the  growth  of  the  bar  scene  was  at  the  core  of  this  boom.  Thus, 
the  trend  in  the  total  number  of  wet  zoning  permits  held  is  generally  an  indicator  of 
economic  activity,  but  more  specifically  a measure  of  the  number  of  bars  and  nightclubs  in 
the  area,  as  well  as  a less  direct  assessment  of  changes  in  the  potential  for  offender 
impairment,  target  visibility,  ecological  labeling,  and  youth  attractors.  More  direct 
indicators  of  a wider  spectrum  of  economic  activity  were  the  1 988  - 98  estimates  of 
property  values  provided  by  the  City  of  Tampa  Tax  Assessor  and  the  1991  - 1998  sales 
tax  revenue  data  from  the  Florida  Department  of  Revenue.  The  logic  by  which  these  data 
were  linked  to  crime  trends  was  that  increased  economic  activity  would  be  positively 
correlated  with  an  increase  in  the  volume  and  value  of  the  overall  pool  of  suitable  targets 
(both  persons  and  their  property)  as  well  as  an  increase  in  overall  human  activity  that 
would  have  affected  the  frequency  of  contact  between  these  targets  and  potential 
offenders. 

Changes  in  the  levels  of  formal  guardianship  were  assessed  by  constructing  a time- 
line of  changes  in  police  presence  and  the  implementation  of  other  crime  prevention 
initiatives  in  the  YCHD.  This  data  was  derived  from  a search  of  local  newspaper  articles 
and  interviews  with  the  police  administrators  responsible  for  such  activities.  Although  the 
much  cited  Kansas  City  Patrol  Study  suggested  that  increases  in  the  concentration  of 
police  patrols  do  not  reduce  crime  frequencies  (Kelling,  Pate,  Dieckan,  and  Brown,  1974), 
more  recent  studies  have  demonstrated  some  deterrent  effects  of  patrols  directed  to 
specific  problem  areas  (see  for  example:  Sherman,  Rogan,  and  Shaw,  1 994,  Sherman  and 
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Weisburg,  1995).  Yearly  indicators  of  the  amount  of  police  resources  devoted  to  this 
relatively  small  neighborhood  could  be  used  to  help  understand  annual  changes  in  crime 
frequencies.  Computerized  searches  of  local  newspapers  were  also  used  to  count  the 
annual  number  of  articles  covering  the  commission  of  specific  crimes  or  the  general  crime 
problem  in  the  YCHD  under  the  assumption  that  variance  in  the  number  of  these  types 
articles  would  both  reflect  and  have  an  impact  on  ecological  labeling. 

The  belief  that  much  of  the  crime  problem  in  the  YCHD  has  been  the  result  of  its 
proximity  to  some  areas  in  Tampa  that  have  historically  had  very  high  crime  rates  required 
an  analysis  of  changes  in  this  pool  of  potential  offenders.  The  areas  outside  of  the  YCHD 
displayed  in  the  map  in  Chapter  1 roughly  correspond  to  the  crime  reporting  grids  and 
census  tracts  containing  these  high  crime  neighborhoods.  The  socio-economic  and 
demographic  composition  the  YCHD  and  these  contiguous  areas  will  be  described  in  the 
following  chapter  on  findings.  Also,  data  from  the  1980  and  1990  U S.  Population  Census 
was  used  to  calculate  changes  in  the  pool  of  young  males  residing  in  these  areas  In  order 
to  focus  on  changes  in  the  pool  of  the  highest  risk  potential  offenders,  national  arrest  data 
was  used  to  estimate  the  age  range  of  risk  for  each  of  the  eight  offense  categories 
described  above  (Maguire  and  Pastore,  1998).  Table  3.3  below  displays  the  results  along 
with  the  age  range  of  highest  risk  of  victimization  to  be  used  in  assessments  of  the  crime 
facilitator/inhibitor  variable  of  lifestyle  proximity.  Census  counts  of  the  number  of  1 5 - 34 
year  old  males  residing  in  areas  contiguous  to  the  YCHD  can  serve  as  a measure  of  the 
proximate  pool  of  potential  offenders  for  rape  and  simple  assault.  On  the  other  hand. 
Table  3.3  shows  that  for  robbery,  burglary,  larceny-theft,  motor  vehicle  theft,  and  drug 
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Table  3.3  Age  ranges  of  highest  risk  for  offending  and  victimization  by 
eight  offense  categories 


Offense  Category 

Age  Range  of  Highest 

Age  Range  of  Highest 

Risk  for  Offending1 

Risk  for  Victimization2 

Rape 

15-34 

16-  19 

Robbery 

15-  19 

12-24 

Aggravated  Assault 

15-39 

12-24 

Simple  Assault 

15-34 

12-24 

Burglary 

15-  19 

NA 

Larceny-Theft 

15-  19 

16-  19 

Motor  Vehicle  Theft 

15-  19 

NA 

Drug  Offenses 

15-19 

NA 

Sources.  1 Maguire  and  Pastore  (1998)  2 Rand  (1998) 


offense  that  the  peak  arrestee  age  group  is  15  - 19.  Finally,  the  widest  age  of  arrest  range 
was  for  aggravated  assault  where  the  highest  frequency  of  arrests  was  for  the  1 5 - 1 9 year 
old  group,  but  wherein  a pronounced  drop  in  frequency  began  only  for  the  40  - 44  year 
old  age  group  and  older  so  that  the  number  of  1 5 - 39  year  old  males  residing  in  areas 
contiguous  to  the  YCHD  could  serve  as  measure  of  the  proximate  pool  of  potential 
aggravated  assault  offenders.  The  use  of  national  arrestee  data  to  focus  on  young  males 
as  a high  risk  population  of  potential  offenders  was  clearly  dependant  on  the  assumption 
that  the  age  and  gender  of  those  most  frequently  arrested  for  these  offenses  was 
representative  of  all  those  who  commit  them  and  that  these  national  findings  can  be 
generalized  to  apply  to  the  specific  urban  areas  under  study.  An  even  more  direct  measure 
of  active  offender  pools  in  contiguous  areas  that  was  used  was  the  annual  crime 
frequencies  in  these  contiguous  grids.  This  was  measured  and  the  results  graphed  for  each 
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of  the  eight  offense  types  in  the  findings  chapter  to  follow  The  assumption  here  was  that 
crime  frequencies  within  the  contiguous  grids  were  reasonably  valid  indicators  of  the 
quantity  and  activity  of  the  pool  of  motivated  offenders  who  lived  in  proximity  to  an  area 
that  abounds  with  potential  targets. 

The  crime  facilitator/inhibitor  variable  of  mixed  land  use  was  examined  by 
calculating  the  proportion  of  land  uses  devoted  to  residential,  retail,  or  commercial 
activities,  as  well  as  those  structures  standing  vacant  and  was  derived  from  a block  by 
block  analysis  of  Tampa  City  Directories  (R.L  Polk  & Co.,  1980,  1985,  1993,  & 1998). 
The  structural  use  proportions  for  four  sample  years:  1980,  1985,  1993,  and  1998  were 
calculated  to  develop  a longitudinal  portrait  of  changing  land  use  in  the  YCHD.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  analysis,  “commercial”  use  was  defined  as  various  forms  of 
manufacturing,  wholesale  and  commercial  supply/service/storage,  office  buildings,  or 
governmental  agencies.  “Retail”  use  was  defined  as  retail  stores,  restaurants/bars,  retail 
services,  private  social  clubs,  or  churches.  Private  homes  or  apartment  houses  were 
considered  “residential”  use,  and  vacant  lots  or  structures  unused  at  the  time  the  data  for 
the  city  directory  was  compiled  were  counted  as  “vacant.”  Finally,  published  historical 
accounts  of  the  cultural  and  economic  background  of  Ybor  City  were  used  to  inform  the 
present  analysis  and  also  as  evidence  that  this  area  has  long  been  ecologically  labeled  as 
having  a greater  amount  of  criminal  activity  than  is  normal 
Cross  Sectional  Measures  of  Crime  Facilitator/Inhibitor  Variables 

For  those  crime  facilitator/inhibitor  variables  that  could  not  be  measured 
longitudinally,  cross-sectional  data  was  developed  wherever  possible.  The  1997  estimate 
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of  annual  visitors  displayed  above  in  Table  3.1  was  not  only  used  to  calculate  victimization 
risks,  but  also  as  evidence  of  the  current  volume  of  human  activity  in  the  YCHD  that 
could  facilitate  offender  anonymity.  Information  regarding  the  use  of  extra-duty  police 
officers  as  security  for  the  larger  capacity  night  clubs  which  is  one  aspect  of  place 
management  was  developed  through  a door  to  door  survey  of  such  establishments  on  a 
Saturday  night  in  February  of  1999.  Where  all  other  sources  of  quantitative  data  were 
absent,  participant  observation  was  used.  Through  family  connections  the  present  author 
has  been  familiar  with  the  YCFID  since  about  1970  and  beginning  with  the  initiation  of  this 
study  in  1998  until  present  has  spent  significant  amounts  of  time  there  exploring  the 
environment  with  a special  focus  on  night  life  and  conducting  unstructured  interviews  with 
patrons,  business  owners,  and  police  officers.  Information  regarding  the  crime 
facilitator/inhibitor  variables  of  lifestyle  proximity,  offender  handlers,  target  visibility, 
target  inertia,  place  management,  ecological  labeling,  place  access,  and  youth  attractors 


was  gathered  in  this  manner. 


CHAPTER  4 
FINDINGS 

Historical  Profile  of  the  YCHD 

Although  this  case  analysis  will  examine  the  criminogenic  dynamics  of  the  YCHD 
for  only  those  years  in  which  reasonably  reliable  crime  data  were  collected  (1980  - 1998), 
it  was  important  to  have  a sense  of  the  historical  background  that  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  time  period  here  under  study.  The  full  tale  of  the  evolution  of  this  ethnic  enclave  has 
been  described  in  greater  detail  elsewhere  (see  for  example:  Rivero-Muniz,  1976  or 
Mormino  and  Pozzetta,  1987).  For  present  purposes,  we  may  precede  by  dividing  its 
history  into  three  phases:  an  era  of  growth  and  stability  (1886  to  roughly  WWII),  one  of 
social  and  economic  decline  (post-WWII  until  about  the  mid-1980s),  and  one  of  economic 
redevelopment  (mid-1980s  to  present).  The  cutoff  years  for  this  way  of  dividing  the 
unfolding  story  of  this  area  was,  of  course,  arbitrary.  However,  exact  transition  dates 
aside,  there  have  been  some  clear  patterns  of  change  that  needed  to  recognized. 

The  Era  of  Growth  and  Stability 

From  the  late  1880s  until  the  late  1930s  the  cigar-making  industry  located  in  Ybor 
City  attracted  primarily  Hispanic  and  Italian  immigrants.  The  community  that  developed 
remained  relatively  faithful  to  the  cultural  backgrounds  of  those  who  came  to  live  and 
work  there.  The  customs  and  cuisines  of  Cuba  and  Italy  predominated  and  Spanish  and 
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Italian  were  the  languages  heard  in  the  homes,  streets,  and  businesses.  Although  there 
was  a high  degree  of  interdependence  within  ethnic  groups  (such  as  the  mutual  aid 
societies  that  provided  health  care  and  other  social  services),  there  was  relatively  little 
friction  between  them.  A somewhat  heterogeneous  but  quite  stable  and  harmonious 
community  existed  during  this  era. 

Interestingly,  during  the  later  part  of  this  period,  Ybor  City  also  developed  the 
reputation  as  a community  deeply  involved  with  organized  crime.  Although  mostly  free 
from  the  predatory  violence  that  has  raised  fear  levels  in  the  more  current  phases  of  its 
criminal  career,  gambling  in  the  form  of  bolita  (a  small  ball  used  to  determine  winning 
numbers  in  this  illegal  form  of  lottery),  and  prostitution  were  conducted  more  or  less 
openly  and  controlled  by  local  crime  syndicates.  This  consensual-type  criminal  activity 
apparently  resulted  in  relatively  little  community  disruption  for  the  working  people  of  the 
area.  In  1950,  political  pressures  resulting  from  the  Kefauver  Hearings  began  a concerted, 
and  mostly  successful,  suppression  of  at  least  the  more  overt  forms  of  these  illegal 
activities.  Unfortunately,  the  nationally  televised  Kefauver  hearings,  the  ubiquitous 
political  corruption  that  facilitates  and  results  from  organized  criminal  activities,  and  a 
number  of  highly  publicized  murders  that  resulted  from  power  struggles  within  the  crime 
syndicates  during  the  1920s  and  1930s  were  probably  important  historical  conditions  that 
have  contributed  to  the  ecological  labeling  of  Ybor  City  as  a “bad  part  of  town”  (Mormino 


and  Pozzetta,  1987:  297-302) 
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The  Era  of  Social  and  Economic  Decline 

The  economic  engine  that  powered  the  era  of  Ybor  City’s  growth  and 
development  was  the  industry  of  hand-rolled  cigars.  In  the  1930's  the  advent  of  machine 
rolled  cigars  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  cigarette  smoking  began  to  undermine  this 
source  of  prosperity.  The  disruption  of  what  had  been  a self-sustaining  and  vibrant 
community  was  further  aggravated  by  the  post -World  War  II  migration  from  urban  areas 
to  the  suburbs.  Fueled  by  an  expanding  economy  as  well  as  the  home  financing  and 
educational  support  offered  to  veterans  by  the  federal  government,  many  young  families 
moved  from  the  urban  Ybor  City  area  to  the  West  Tampa  suburbs  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hillsborough  River.  As  the  Italian  and  Hispanic  population  declined,  they  were  often 
replaced  by  African-American  families  looking  for  affordable  housing.  From  1950  to  1980 
the  black  population  of  Ybor  City  increased  by  38%.  Racial  stereotypes,  the  realities  of 
poverty,  and  a serious  racial  disturbance  in  the  early  1 960's  combined  to  further  label  the 
area  by  creating  the  perception  that  the  Ybor  City  area  had  become  a “high  crime  black 
ghetto.”  As  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  from  1965  to  1974,  664  houses  and  building  were 
torn  down,  and  1,100  families  relocated  in  a vast  urban  renewal  project  that  destroyed,  but 
did  not  rebuild.  Over  70  acres  of  vacant  property  created  what  residents  often  referred  to 
as  “Hiroshima.”  In  1965,  the  construction  of  the  Interstate  4 Highway  dislocated  100 
more  families  and  bifurcated  Ybor  City  in  a way  that  tended  to  separate  the  commercial 
district  along  Seventh  Avenue  from  the  primarily  residential  area  north  of  Columbus 
Drive,  (see  Figure  1.1).  As  the  economic  and  social  environment  deteriorated,  financial 
institutions  discouraged  new  investments  by  “redlining”  the  area.  By  1 980,  one-third  of 
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the  residents  who  were  there  in  1970  had  left,  leaving  the  population  of  Ybor  City  at  82% 
African  American,  12%  Hispanic,  and  6%  “other.”  Nearly  one-half  of  the  people  who 
remained  lived  below  the  “poverty  line,”  and  the  median  value  of  a house  in  the  area  was 
$10,000.  Although  the  goals  of  building  roads  and  pursuing  the  urban  renewal  project 
were  perhaps  well-intentioned  they  were  combined  with  racism  and  structural  economic 
and  cultural  forces  to  dismantle  (but  not  completely  kill)  the  stable  immigrant  community 
that  was  once  Ybor  City  (Economic  Research  Associates,  1981:  III-l  - III-5,  Mormino 
and  Pozzetta,  1987:304-308). 

The  Era  of  Economic  Redevelopment 

The  architects  of  urban  renewal  in  Ybor  City  envisioned  the  rebuilding  of  a tourist 
Mecca  with  an  ethnic  flavor,  but  nothing  came  of  their  dream  until  the  mid-1980s. 
Facilitated  by  a number  of  government  programs,  such  as  the  designation  of  the  area  south 
of  Interstate  4 as  an  Historic  District  (and  later  a Tax  Increment  District),  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  the  non-profit  Ybor  City  Development  Corporation,  the  economic  decline  that 
had  begun  decades  prior  began  to  be  reversed.  Redevelopment  was  at  first  painfully  slow 
and  fitful.  Projects  like  the  renovation  of  a cigar  factory  into  the  “Ybor  Square” 
marketplace  and  the  building  of  a Hillsborough  Community  College  branch  campus  began 
the  gradual  revitalization.  At  this  time,  Ybor  also  became  attractive  to  a small  but 
significant  community  of  artists  who  were  attracted  to  inexpensive  storefronts,  second 
floor  lofts,  and  the  romance  of  Ybor  City’s  past.  Although  many  small  retail  enterprises 
came  and  went,  it  was  the  night  time  entertainment  establishments  that  seemed  to  do  well. 
Over  time,  the  reputation  of  the  area  as  a somewhat  dangerous,  but  also  very  hip  place  to 
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party  on  weekend  nights  caught  on,  and  this  resulted  in  a very  high  concentration  of 
nightclubs  and  bars  and  an  unprecedented  economic  boom.  Much  of  the  details  of  this 
redevelopment  will  be  examined  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  gathered  for  this  case  study. 

Social  and  Economic  Profile  of  YCHD  and  Contiguous  Areas 
Recent  Land  Use  and  Economic  Trends 

There  has  been  very  little  written  about  the  last  two  decades  of  change  in  Ybor 
City.  There  were,  however,  sources  of  data  that  can  serve  as  indicators  of  the  more  recent 
land  use  and  economic  changes  that  have  occurred  there.  To  begin,  the  proportion  of  land 
uses  devoted  to  residential,  retail,  or  commercial  activities,  as  well  as  those  structures 
standing  vacant  can  be  derived  from  a block  by  block  analysis  of  Tampa  City  Directories 
(R.L  Polk  & Co.,  1980,  1985,  1993,  & 1998).  Figure  4.1  displays  these  structural  use 
proportions  for  four  sample  years:  1980,  1985,  1993,  and  1998.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
survey,  “commercial”  use  was  defined  as  various  forms  of  manufacturing,  wholesale  and 
commercial  supply/service/storage,  office  buildings,  or  governmental  agencies.  “Retail” 
use  was  defined  as  retail  stores,  restaurants/bars,  retail  services,  private  social  clubs,  or 
churches.  Private  homes  or  apartment  houses  were  considered  “residential”  use,  and 
structures  unused  at  the  time  the  data  for  the  city  directory  was  compiled  were  counted  as 
“vacant.”  An  overview  of  Figure  4. 1 shows  that  although  the  proportions  of  retail  and 
commercial  uses  stayed  relatively  stable  over  the  four  sample  years,  the  proportion  of 
residential  and  vacant  buildings  appeared  to  be  inversely  related.  That  is,  vacant  buildings 
increased  from  20%  in  1980  to  32. 1%  in  1985  and  peaked  at  42.3%  in  1993.  Then,  the 
1998  count  showed  a dramatic  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  vacant  buildings  down  to 
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Vacant  (20.00%) 
Residential  (44.60%) 


Retail  (23.30%) 
Commercial  (12.10%) 


Residential  (22.50%) 
Retail  (19.80%) 
Commercial  (1 5.40%) 


Type  of  Use  Proportions  by  Year 


Vacant  (32.10%) 

Residential  (33.60%) 

Retail  (18.70%) 
Commercial  (1 5.60%) 


Figure  4. 1 Land  use  in  the  YCHD. . 


17.6%.  Over  this  same  period,  residential  uses  declined  from  44.6  % in  1980  to  33.6%  in 
1985  and  bottomed  out  at  22.5%  in  1993.  Much  like  the  proportion  of  vacant  structures, 
the  proportion  of  residential  uses  returned  to  1980  levels  by  increasing  to  44.6%  in  1998. 
One  interpretation  of  this  trend  that  was  suggested  by  these  data  might  be  that  the  vacant 
buildings  were  houses  and  apartments  left  empty  by  people  moving  out  of  the  district  in 
the  1980s  and  early  1990s  and  that  they  were  then  increasingly  re-inhabited  back  up  to 
1980  levels  by  the  time  the  1998  data  was  gathered.  At  least  two  questions  are  left 
unanswered  by  this  hypothesis:  (1)  What  economic  or  other  social  changes  influenced  this 
trend  of  residential  abandonment  followed  by  re-inhabitation  ? and  (2)  Does  the  stability  of 
the  relative  proportions  of  commercial  and  retail  uses  necessarily  mean  that  there  were  no 
important  changes  in  either  of  these  forms  of  land  use?  As  to  the  first  question,  the  fear  of 
crime  combined  with  a weak  economic  base  and  resulting  physical  deterioration  may 
certainly  be  factors  in  the  decrease  of  residential  use  seen  in  the  mid-1980s  and  early 
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1990s.  There  was  insufficient  data  to  conduct  a comprehensive  analysis  of  this 
demographic  phenomenon,  nor  was  understanding  the  causes  of  this  demographic  trend 
the  prime  purpose  of  the  present  research  However,  the  crime  patterns  for  this  area  (to  be 
considered  below)  will  shed  at  least  some  light  on  the  role  that  fear  of  crime  might  have 
played  in  this  residential  fluctuation.  The  second  question  can  be  considered  by  examining 
the  historical  trends  derived  from  three  other  data  sources:  the  number  of  businesses  with 
wet  zoning  (various  forms  of  alcohol  sales  licences  issued  by  the  Tampa  Business  Tax 
Division),  the  total  taxable  value  of  businesses  located  in  the  historic  district  as  assessed  by 
the  City  of  Tampa  Tax  Assessor’s  Office,  and  annual  totals  of  sales  tax  revenue  from  this 
area  as  recorded  by  the  Florida  Department  of  Revenue,  Statistical  Division. 

Figure  4.2  displays  the  total  annual  number  of  wet  zoning  licenses  held  by 
businesses  in  the  Ybor  Historic  District  for  each  year  since  before  1981  to  1998. 


Ybor  City  Historic  District  1980-1998 


Pre-1981  1982  1984  1986  1988  1990  1992  1994  1996  1998 


Year 

Data  Source:  Tampa  Business  Tax  Division  1 999 


Figure  4.2  Businesses  with  wet  zoning. 
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This  number  was  mostly  stable  until  about  1987  when  a steady  increase  began.  In  1993 
the  number  of  wet  zoning  permits  began  to  increase  rapidly  and  this  level  of  growth 
continued  until  1997.  What  this  suggested  was  that  the  apparent  stability  in  the 
proportion  of  retail  land  use  displayed  in  Figure  4. 1 from  1993  to  1998  belies  the  reality  of 
an  important  shift  in  the  type  of  retail  activity  that  was  evolving  in  the  historic  district. 
Although  retail  merchandising  still  occurs  there,  the  enterprises  that  were  most  often  able 
to  succeed  were  bars  and  nightclubs.  The  early  1990's  saw  the  beginning  of  a self- 
amplifying  cycle  wherein  the  success  of  night  entertainment  enterprises  attracted  like- 
minded  entrepreneurs.  Further,  as  the  number  and  clustering  of  bars  and  nightclubs 
increased,  the  rapidly  rising  rents  and  the  widening  reputation  of  the  area  as  an  nighttime 


Taxable  Ad  Valorem  and  Improvements 


Data  Source:  City  of  Tampa  Tax  Assessor’s  Office 


Figure  4.3  YCHD  taxable  value. 
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entertainment  district  selected  against  other  forms  of  retail  business.  Overall,  as  Figure 
4.3  and  Figure  4.4  display,  the  1990s  were  indeed  a decade  of  economic  boom  for  the 
historic  district  as  both  the  taxable  value  of  property  within  the  district  and  the  sales  tax 
revenues  generated  by  its  businesses  steadily  increased.  Although  the  residents  of  the 
YCFID  who  live  on  and  near  the  Seventh  Avenue  core  have  often  complained  about 
problems  of  noise,  trash,  and  rowdy  behavior  that  spilled  over  from  the  increased 
nighttime  activity,  the  economic  growth  that  occurred  has  probably  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  revitalization  of  the  residential  attractiveness  of  the  area. 


Annual  Totals  1 990  - 1 997 


Year 

Data  Source:  Florida  Department  of  Revenue,  Statistical  Division 

Figure  4.4  YCHD  sales  tax  revenues. 

Recent  Demographic  Patterns 

The  estimated  population  of  Ybor  City,  which  covers  an  area  larger  than  just  the 
historic  district,  (see  Figure  1.1)  was  3,313  in  1980.  In  1997,  the  population  was 
estimated  at  3,688  (Ybor  City  Development  Corporation,  1999).  This  apparent 
population  stability  is  quite  misleading  in  that  as  the  historic  district’s  reputation  as  an 
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Table  4. 1 Median  family  income  and  proportion  black  population 


for  YCHD  and  its  four  contiguous  grids:  1980  & 1990. 


Census 

Grid 

1980 

Median 

Income 

1990 

Median 

Income 

1980 

Percentage 

Black 

1990 

Percentage 

Black 

YCHD  (39) 

$5,317 

$11,538 

82.1 

78.1 

32 

$8,114 

$12,232 

20.4 

46 

33 

$5,756 

$6,529 

83.3 

82.8 

35 

$8,920 

$13,974 

96 

94 

38 

$6521 

$18,919 

65.7 

78.4 

Data  Source:  US.  Bureau  of  Census,  1983,  1993. 


exciting  nighttime  entertainment  venue  grew,  the  number  of  people  visiting  the  area  also 
increased.  Table  3.1  summarized  estimates  made  by  the  Ybor  City  Development 
Corporation  and  the  Tampa/Hillsborough  Convention  and  Visitors  Association  of  the 
number  of  people  who  came  to  the  historic  district  in  1997.  Although  there  was  no 
practical  way  of  determining  the  validity  of  the  estimate  of  approximately  two  million 
annual  visitors,  it  will  be  critical  for  the  analysis  of  crime  patterns  in  this  area  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  residential  population  probably  represents  only  about  0.2%  of  the  human 
activity  there. 

In  the  crime  trend  analysis  to  follow,  it  was  also  valuable  to  know  something  about 
the  basic  demographic  characteristics,  and  most  importantly,  the  age  structure  of  the  male 
population  in  and  around  the  historic  district.  Table  4. 1 displays  the  median  family 
incomes  and  the  proportions  of  African-American  residents  living  in  the  YCHD  and  its 
four  contiguous  grids  (32,  33,  35  & 38)  as  specified  by  the  1980  and  1990  census 
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estimates  (U  S.  Department  of  the  Census,  1983  & 1993).  In  general.  Table  4.1  shows 
that  this  area  of  Tampa  contained  both  a high  proportion  of  African-American  residents  as 
well  as  a concentration  of  families  who  were  of  relatively  low  income. 

Of  even  greater  relevance  to  analyzing  the  pool  of  proximate  potential  offenders  is 
Figure  4.5  which  displays  the  male  age  group  structure  of  the  YCHD  and  its  contiguous 
census  tracts.  As  was  displayed  in  Table  3.3,  the  age  groups  of  concern  are  for  five  crime 
categories  15  - 19,  for  two  categories  15-34,  and  15-39  for  one.  The  total  number  of  15  to 
19  year  old  males  residing  in  and  around  the  historic  district  dropped  by  almost  500  from 
1980  to  1990.  The  total  number  of  20  to  24  year  old  males  dropped  by  about  150  and 
those  25  to  34  remained  essentially  unchanged 


1 980  & 1 990  by  Age  Groups 


700 


10  to  14 


20  to  24  35  to  44  55  to  64 


75+ 


5 to  9 1 5 to  1 9 25  to  34 

Age  Group 

Data  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Census,  1980  & 1993 


45  to  54  65  to  74 
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4.5  Ybor  area  male  population. 
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Crime  Trends  in  the  YCHD 

Rape  Trends 

Ethnographic  interviews  have  revealed  that  females  who  patronize  the  YCHD  perceived 
that  their  risk  of  being  raped  there  was  higher  than  normal.  Word-of-mouth 
communication  fueled  by  newspaper  articles  and  television  news  reports  have  raised  their 
levels  of  fear.  This  condition  has  been  further  aggravated  by  stories  of  the  predatory  use 
of  “date  rape”  drugs  such  as  rohypnol  (a  potent  and  fast-acting  benzodiazapine-type 
tranquilizer)  and  has  resulted  in  some  women  adopting  self-imposed  rules  such  as  not 
accepting  drinks  from  unknown  males  or  staying  together  with  groups  of  trusted  friends. 
Since  nationally  it  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  32%  of  all  rapes  were  reported  to 
the  police  (Maguire  and  Pastore,  1998),  the  number  of  sexual  batteries  that  became  part  of 
the  official  data  were  certainly  not  a perfectly  valid  indicator  of  all  those  that  have 
occurred.  However,  assuming  some  consistency  in  the  reporting  rate  from  place  to  place, 
the  recorded  changes  in  the  yearly  frequencies  reported  from  the  YCHD  as  compared  to 
contiguous  areas  and  all  Tampa  will  help  us  view  the  relative  seriousness  of  this  problem 
from  a more  informed  perspective.  Figure  4.6  displays  these  trends.  Throughout  the 
nineteen  years  graphed  here,  the  mean  grid  frequencies  of  rapes  per  year  for  the  city  of 
Tampa  remained  stable  at  about  two  per  grid.  Because  the  YCHD  and  its  contiguous 
areas  are  only  small  parts  of  the  entire  city  and  also  due  to  the  relatively  rare  occurrence  of 
reported  rapes,  much  more  year-to-year  variance  in  their  average  frequency  was  to  be 
expected.  The  annual  average  reported  rape  frequency  in  the  contiguous  areas  were 
consistently  higher  than  for  the  entire  city  (6.9  rapes  per  grid  for  the  19  years  displayed). 
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There  was  also  some  degree  of  correlation  between  the  mean  rape  frequencies  per  year  in 
the  contiguous  areas  and  those  of  all  Tampa  (r  ==.54).  Mean  rape  frequency  per  grid  in  the 
YCHD  (4.5)  were  also  generally  higher  (with  a three-year  exception  of  1991  -1993)  than 
all  Tampa’s  during  the  19  years  graphed. 
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YCHD  & CG:  r = -.09  YCHD  & Tampa:  r = 1 1 CG&  Tampa:  r=.54 


Figure  4.6  Rape  frequency  by  year. 

To  calculate  the  relative  risk  of  becoming  a rape  victim  in  the  YCHD  the  8,992 
adjusted  population  was  divided  by  the  5 rapes  that  were  reported  that  year  yielding  a 
victimization  risk  of  1 reported  rape  per  1,798  “resident  equivalents.”  In  1997  there  were 
estimated  to  be  about  290,886  people  residing  in  the  city  of  Tampa  (Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Research,  1999).  During  that  year  there  was  a total  of  41 1 rapes  reported  to 
the  Tampa  police.  This  would  produce  a victimization  risk  for  all  of  Tampa  at  about  one 
reported  rape  for  every  708  persons.  From  this  angle  of  vision,  the  YCHD  would  appear 
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to  be  a relatively  safe  place  for  women  to  go  to  enjoy  nighttime  entertainment.  Table  4.2 
summarizes  the  relative  victimization  risks  for  rape  as  well  as  for  the  other  offense  types 
that  were  examined. 

Robbery  Trends 


YCHD,  Contiguous  Grids  (CG)  & Tampa 


YCHD&C.G.:  r = .51  YCHD  & Tampa:  r = .50  C.G.  & Tampa:  r=  .45 


Figure  4.7  Robbery  frequency  by  year. 


Ethnographic  interviews  with  the  patrons  of  Ybor  night  life  also  revealed  their 
belief  that  the  chances  of  getting  mugged  there  were  very  high  and  that  this  form  of 
predatory  crime  was  committed  mostly  by  poor  inner-city  residents  from  the  surrounding 
areas  who  were  attracted  to  the  more  affluent  victims  drawn  to  the  YCHD  from  other 
parts  of  the  city.  Figure  4.7  confirms  that  the  frequency  of  robberies  reported  to  police 
that  have  occurred  in  both  the  YCHD  and  its  contiguous  areas  have  always  been  higher 
than  the  per  grid  average  for  the  entire  city.  Over  the  19  year  period  displayed,  the  mean 
per  grid  number  of  reported  robberies  for  all  Tampa  was  13.5,  whereas  for  the  YCHD  and 
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the  contiguous  areas  they  were  46.7  and  45.9  respectively.  As  was  done  for  the  crime  of 
rape  above,  the  victimization  risk  for  Tampa  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  YCHD  and 
the  results  are  displayed  in  Table  4.2  . For  1997,  there  was  one  reported  robbery  in 
Tampa  for  every  1 12  residents.  For  that  year  in  the  YCHD  there  was  one  reported 
robbery  for  every  79  adjusted  residents.  It  was  also  interesting  to  note  the  level  of 
correlation  between  the  YCHD  and  the  contiguous  grids  (r  =.51) , YCHD  and  all  Tampa 
(r  =.50),  as  well  as  between  the  contiguous  grids  and  all  Tampa  (r  = .45).  It  would 
appear  that  although  there  are  local  social  and  economic  forces  keeping  robbery 
frequencies  in  this  area  relatively  high,  the  year  to  year  variations  are  driven  by  macro- 
structural  forces.  More  will  be  made  of  this  in  the  routine  activities  analysis  section  below. 
Aggravated  Assault  Trends 

The  reputation  of  this  area  of  Tampa  as  being  a “dangerous  place”  was  apparently 
again  confirmed  by  the  data  displayed  in  Figure  4.8.  Over  the  19  year  span  for 


YCHD,  Contiguous  Grids  (CG)  & Tampa 


YCHD  & CG:  r = .45  YCHD  & Tampa:  r = .51  CG  & Tampa:  r = .74 


Figure  4.8  Aggravated  assault  frequency  by  year. 
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which  data  was  available,  the  mean  per  grid  frequency  of  reported  aggravated  assaults  was 
22.  That  comparable  average  for  the  YCHD  was  almost  three  times  higher  at  63.3,  and 
worse  still,  in  the  contiguous  areas  about  four  and  one-half  times  higher  at  100.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  relatively  high  degrees  of  correlation  for  the  annual  changes  in  frequency 
between  the  YCHD,  its  contiguous  areas,  and  the  whole  city  would  suggest  that  macro- 
level forces  were  at  work  driving  annual  variations  in  the  levels  of  aggravated  assault. 
Contrarily,  there  was  a three-year  period  (1992  - 1994)  wherein  the  annual  mean 
frequencies  per  grid  of  aggravated  assault  occurring  in  contiguous  areas  were  rapidly 
declining  while  at  the  same  time  rapidly  increasing  in  the  YCHD.  Possible  explanations 
for  this  will  be  considered  in  the  routine  activities  analysis  section  below.  Table  4.2  shows 
that,  as  with  robbery,  the  risk  of  being  a victim  of  aggravated  assault  in  the  YCHD  was 
higher  (one  aggravated  assault  per  57  equivalent  residents  in  1997)  as  compared  to  that 
risk  for  all  Tampa  (one  aggravated  assault  per  72  residents  in  1997). 

Simple  Assault  Trends 

Figure  4.9  shows  that  prior  to  1993  the  annual  per  grid  frequency  of  simple 
assaults  for  the  three  areas  here  considered  were  strongly  associated  and  this  was  reflected 
in  the  correlation  coefficients  displayed.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  starting  in  1993 
the  frequency  of  simple  assaults  in  the  YCFID  began  to  rise  in  a manner  much  less 
covariant  with  the  other  two  areas  than  before.  For  example,  in  1986  the  mean  per  grid 
frequencies  of  simple  assaults  for  the  YCHD,  its  contiguous  grids,  and  the  city  of  Tampa 
as  a whole  were  29,  55.5,  and  16.2  respectively.  That  is,  the  YCHD  average  for  that  year 
was  about  13  more  assaults  than  the  Tampa  average  and  the  contiguous  grids’  was  about 
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27  simple  assaults  higher  than  for  the  YCHD.  On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  1995,  the 
contiguous  grids  were  94  simple  assaults  higher  than  for  all  Tampa,  and  the  YCHD  was 


YCHD,  Contigous  Grids  (CG)  & Tampa 


YCHD  & CG:  r = 80  YCHD  & Tampa:  r = .75  CG  & Tampa  r = .80 


Figure  4.9  Simple  assault  frequency  by  year. 


82  simple  assaults  higher  than  its  contiguous  grids.  The  analysis  of  changes  in  routine 
activities  that  have  occurred  in  the  YCHD  will  have  much  to  say  on  this  matter.  Table  4.2 
displays  the  relative  danger  of  becoming  a victim  of  this  type  of  assault  in  the  YCHD 
which  appeared  to  be  relatively  high  in  that  the  1 997  assessment  of  victimization  risk  for 
simple  assault  in  the  city  of  Tampa  was  one  per  37  residents,  whereas  there  was  one  per 
23  resident  equivalents  in  the  YCHD. 

Burglary  Trends 

In  an  era  when  national  burglary  rates  have  been  steadily  declining  (Maguire  and 
Pastore,  1998),  the  areas  here  under  study  seem  to  have  strongly  reflected  this  trend. 
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Over  the  19  years  displayed  in  Figure  4. 10,  the  city  of  Tampa’s  mean  per  grid  burglary 
frequencies  remained  more-or-less  stable,  but  with  a slight  decline.  For  these  years,  the 


YCHD,  Contiguous  Grids  (CD)  & Tampa 


YCHD  & CG:  r=.89  YCHD  & Tampa:  r=.70  CG  & Tampa:  r = .72 


Figure  4. 10  Burglary  frequency  by  year. 

mean  per  grid  frequency  for  Tampa  was  50.5.  What  was  most  striking  about  the  trend 
lines,  was  how  strongly  correlated  the  YCHD  was  with  its  contiguous  areas  (r  = .89)  and 
they  both  with  the  city  of  Tampa  (r  = .70  and  r = .72  respectively).  Although  the  average 
per  grid  frequency  of  reported  burglaries  for  the  contiguous  grids  was  the  highest  of  the 
three  areas  for  these  years  (1 16.2)  and  the  YCFID  higher  than  the  city  average  (85.4),  the 
overall  trend  was  for  both  the  mean  frequencies  in  the  contiguous  grids  and  the  YCHD  to 
decline  so  that  in  1998,  the  YCHD  mean  number  of  reported  burglaries  per  grid  was  only 
about  ten  higher  than  the  city  average.  Apparently,  the  frequency  of  burglaries  reported  in 
the  YCHD  are  primarily  driven  by  macro-level  forces  that  were  reducing  burglary 
frequencies  in  Tampa  and  around  the  nation.  Unlike  for  robbery,  aggravated  and  simple 
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assault,  the  1997  risk  of  becoming  a burglary  victim  in  the  YCHD  was  less  (one  per  105 
resident  equivalents)  than  for  all  Tampa  (one  per  44  residents).  Table  4.2  shows  that,  as 
with  the  crime  of  rape,  the  chances  of  becoming  a victim  of  burglary  in  the  YCHD  are 
lower  (1/105)  in  the  YCHD  than  they  are  for  all  Tampa  (1/44). 

Larceny  Trends 

From  1980  until  1991,  Figure  4. 1 1 shows  that  the  annual  per  grid  mean  reported 
larcenies  in  the  YCHD  were  higher  than  for  its  contiguous  grids  and  the  entire  city  of 
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Figure  4.11  Larceny  frequency  by  year. 


Tampa.  More  importantly,  there  appeared  to  have  been  a high  degree  of  correlation 
between  all  three.  This  relationship  changed  suddenly  and  dramatically  in  1991  when  the 
mean  per  grid  reported  larcenies  in  the  YCHD  began  to  rise  to  a record  high  in  1998. 
Whatever  caused  this  rapid  rise  did  not  occur  in  the  contiguous  grids  as  they  continued  to 
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vary  closely  with  the  average  per  grid  frequencies  of  burglary  for  all  Tampa  (r  = .75). 

That  is,  reported  larceny  frequencies  appeared  to  be  driven  by  some  change  in  routine 
activities  that  were  unique  to  the  historic  district.  The  risk  of  becoming  a victim  of  larceny 
in  the  YCHD  was  higher  than  for  all  Tampa.  For  1997,  there  was  one  larceny  there  for 
every  1 1 resident  equivalents,  whereas  for  Tampa  there  was  only  one  per  16  residents. 

The  changes  in  routine  activities  occurring  in  the  YCFLD  that  could  have  accounted  for  the 
sudden  rise  of  larceny  frequencies  will  be  analyzed  in  Chapter  5. 

Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Trends 

Figure  4.12  suggested  that  the  19-year  trends  in  motor  vehicle  theft  for  the  YCHD 
were  quite  similar  to  those  for  larceny.  For  both  of  these  offense  types,  the  mean 
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Figure  4. 12  Motor  vehicle  theft  frequencies  by  year. 
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per  grid  frequencies  in  the  YCHD  had  varied  closely  with  both  the  contiguous  areas  and 
the  entire  city  until  1992.  After  that,  the  main  difference  was  that  while  the  YCHD 
larceny  frequencies  continued  to  rise  to  a record  high  in  1 998,  the  motor  vehicle  theft 
frequencies  began  to  decline  in  1 995  along  with  generally  declining  frequencies  for  both 
the  contiguous  areas  and  all  Tampa.  Considering  the  entire  19-year  period,  the  per  grid 
average  frequencies  for  the  YCHD,  its  contiguous  grids,  and  all  Tampa  were  62.5,35.0, 
and  22.6  respectively.  As  shown  in  Table  4.2,  the  1997  risk  of  having  your  car  stolen  in 
the  YCHD  was  still  relatively  high  at  1/52  resident  equivalents,  whereas  that  risk  for  all 
Tampa  was  1/63  residents. 

Drug  Offense  Trends 

Figure  4.13  displays  the  mean  per  grid  known  drug  offenses  in  the  YCHD,  its 
contiguous  grids,  and  all  Tampa  from  1989  to  1998  Unlike  for  the  other  offense 
categories,  the  city  of  Tampa  Police  Department  did  not  keep  systematic  data  for  drug 
offenses  until  1989.  From  1989  until  1993,  the  frequencies  and  annual  variations  of 
known  drug  offenses  in  the  YCHD  were  quite  similar  to  the  average  for  all  Tampa.  Then, 
in  1994,  the  annual  per  grid  drug  offense  frequencies  in  the  YCHD  began  a strong  upward 
trend  that  peaked  at  record  levels  in  1998.  The  same  pattern  also  occurred  in  the 
contiguous  districts.  Considering  the  entire  10-year  period  covered  by  this  data,  the 
YCHD,  its  contiguous  grids,  and  all  Tampa  had  a per  grid  mean  of  79.5,  88.9,  and  20.2 
respectively. 
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YCHD,  Contiguous  Grids  & Tampa 


YEAR 

-o-  YCHD  CG  * Tampa 

YCHD  & CG:  r = .84  YCHD  & Tampa:  r = 94  CG&  Tampa:  r = .92 


Figure  4.13  Drug  offense  frequencies  by  year. 

What  was  most  interesting  about  these  annual  trends  was  that,  despite  the 
widening  post- 1993  gap  that  developed  between  the  drug  offense  trends  for  the  YCHD 
and  it  contiguous  grids  as  they  were  compared  to  the  Tampa  averages,  there  was  a very 
high  level  of  correlation  between  the  YCHD  and  the  mean  for  all  Tampa  (r  = .94)  as  well 
as  for  the  contiguous  areas  and  Tampa  (r  = .92).  Apparently,  the  known  drug  offenses  in 
these  two  areas  were  being  influenced  by  whatever  macro-level  forces  were  responsible 
for  annual  variations  throughout  Tampa,  but  at  the  same  time,  something  that  began 
around  1994  was  amplifying  the  frequency  of  these  offenses  until  1998. 
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Table  4.2  1997  Victimization  risks  for  8 offense  categories:  YCHD  compared 
with  all  Tampa. 


Offense  Type 

YCHD  Risk 

Tampa  Risk 

YCHD/Tampa 

Rape 

1/1,798 

1/708 

Tampa  2.5X>  YCHD 

Robbery 

1/79 

1/112 

Tampa  1 4X<  YCHD 

Aggravated  Assault 

1/57 

1/72 

Tampa  1.3X<  YCHD 

Simple  Assault 

1/23 

1/37 

Tampa  1 6X<  YCHD 

Burglary 

1/105 

1/44 

Tampa  2 4X>  YCHD 

Larceny 

1/11 

1/16 

Tampa  1.5X<  YCHD 

Motor  Vehicle  Theft 

1/52 

1/63 

Tampa  1 2X<  YCHD 

Drug  Offenses 

1/28 

1/50 

Tampa  1 8 X<  YCHD 

Crime  Trend  Overview 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  the  first  three  research  questions  posed  in  Chapter  1 
regarding  the  patterns  of  crime  in  the  YCHD,  Table  4.3  summarizes  the  essential  findings 
of  the  crime  trend  data  that  has  been  analyzed.  These  questions  were:  1)  For  the  offense 
categories  of  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  simple  assault,  burglary,  larceny,  motor 
vehicle  theft,  and  drug  offenses,  what  has  been  the  reported  crime  frequency  trends  within 
the  two  statistical  grids  that  constitute  the  YCHD  since  1980?  2)  For  which  offense 
categories,  if  any,  have  the  two  reporting  grids  that  constitute  the  YCHD  had  19-year 
trends  in  reported  crime  frequencies  that  have  been  consistently  higher  than  for  the 
contiguous  surrounding  grids  and  the  city  of  Tampa  as  a whole?  and  3)  What  is  the 
relationship  between  the  19-year  trends  in  reported  crime  frequencies  for  the  eight 


offenses 
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Table  4.3  Overview  of  crime  trends  for  the  YCHD,  contiguous  grids,  and  Tampa. 


Offense  Type 

Freq. > 
Tampa? 

Correlation 

w/Tampa 

Correlation 

w/ 

Contiguous 

Grids 

Rapid 

Increase? 

V Risk  > 
Tampa? 

Rape 

Yes 

-.11 

-.09 

None 

No 

Robbery 

Yes 

.50 

.51 

None 

Yes 

Aggravated 

Assault 

Yes 

.51 

.45 

1993  -1994 

Yes 

Simple 

Assault 

Yes 

.75 

.80 

1991-1995 

Yes 

Burglary 

Yes 

.70 

.89 

None 

No 

Larceny 

Yes 

.13 

.14 

1992-1998 

Yes 

Motor  Vehicle 
Theft 

Yes 

.92 

.83 

1992-1993 

Yes 

Drug  Offenses 

Yes 

.94 

.84 

1994-1995 

1997-1998 

Yes 

listed  above  in  the  YCHD  and  the  trends  for  these  offense  categories  in  terms  of  mean 
offense  frequencies  per  grid  for  the  contiguous  surrounding  grids  and  the  city  of  Tampa  as 
a whole9  Over  the  1 9 years  covered  and  for  all  eight  crime  categories,  the  overall  mean 
per  grid  frequency  of  crime  has  been  higher  in  the  YCHD  than  the  comparable  frequencies 
for  the  entire  city  of  Tampa.  That  is,  there  was  apparently  more  crime  in  the  historic 
district  than  there  generally  was  in  all  Tampa  when  it  was  considered  as  a comparison 
aggregate.  In  addition  to  these  chronically  high  levels,  the  YCHD  has  experienced  rapid 
rises  in  annual  reported  crime  frequencies  for  aggravated  assault,  simple  assault,  larceny, 
motor  vehicle  theft,  and  drug  offenses.  These  increases  began  in  1991  for  simple  assault. 
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larceny,  and  motor  vehicle  theft.  For  aggravated  assaults  the  increase  began  in  1992,  and 
for  drug  offenses  in  1 993 . More  recently,  these  year-to-year  increases  have  begun  to 
stabilize  or  decline  for  all  of  the  offense  categories  except  larceny  and  drug  offenses  which 
have  continued  to  rise  until  the  last  year  of  available  data  (1998).  The  calculation  of 
victimization  risks  that  considered  the  1997  estimates  of  annual  visitors  to  the  YCHD 
suggested  that  for  the  eight  offense  categories  analyzed  in  this  study,  the  risk  of 
victimization  in  the  YCHD  was  only  lower  than  for  all  Tampa  for  the  offenses  of  rape  and 
burglary.  However,  with  the  exceptions  of  rape  and  larceny,  annual  changes  in  crime 
frequencies  there  appear  to  be  strongly  related  to  yearly  fluctuations  for  all  Tampa.  That 
is,  in  general,  macro-level  forces  appeared  to  be  driving  much  of  the  annual  variations  in 
crime  frequency.  Since  there  was  also  a low  degree  of  correlation  between  the  YCHD  and 
its  contiguous  grids  for  rape  and  aggravated  assault,  there  may  be  for  these  offenses  more 
micro-level  forces  at  work  that  are  unique  to  the  YCHD.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  for  rape  the  relatively  low  number  of  annual  reported  occurrences  may  be  producing 
the  apparent  of  lack  of  correlation. 

Patterns  of  Guardianship:  The  Response  to  Crime  in  the  YCHD 
According  to  routine  activities  theory,  capable  guardianship  can  deter  crime. 
Increases  in  an  area’s  level  of  guardianship  often  occur  in  response  to  increases  in  crime 
frequency.  Increased  guardianship  itself  is  also  a change  in  routine  activities.  Table  4.4 
summarizes  the  major  responses  that  were  made  by  the  Tampa  Police  Department,  the 
Tampa  City  Council,  and  YCHD  business  owners  to  the  rising  frequencies  of  crime 
described  above.  Unfortunately,  when  using  “crimes  known  to  police”  data,  the  deterrent 
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Table  4.4  Major  guardianship  initiatives  for  the  Ybor  City  Historic  District  1980  - 1998. 


YEAR* 

GUARDIANSHIP  INITIATED 

1980 

police  calls  for  service  and  as  available  patrol 

1982 

one  day  officer  assigned  primarily  to  area 

1984 

one  zone  officer  and  one  walking  officer  assigned 

1990 

two  walking/bicycle  patrols  assigned 

1990 

limited  squad  deployment  assigned  on  weekends 

1993 

seven  officer  squad  assigned  wed.  - sat.  evenings 

1993 

M.V.T.  unit  assigned  for  fri.  & sat  evenings 

1994 

walking/bicycle  patrols  increased  to  four 

1994 

other  squads  assigned  on  “as  needed”  basis 

1994 

some  bars  begin  voluntary  use  of  extra-duty  officers  for  security 

1994 

City  of  Tampa  increases  security  of  city  owned  parking  lots 

1995 

short-lived  7th  Ave.  cruising  ban  takes  effect 

1995 

7th  Ave.  closed  to  vehicles  on  weekend  evenings  & special  events 

1995 

ordinance  requiring  extra-duty  police  officers  at  large  capacity  bars  takes  effect 

1995 

police  manpower  in  the  area  increased  to  about  50  officers  on  weekends 

1996 

mounted  patrols  begun  on  weekends 

1997 

two  canine  patrols  assigned  to  area  on  weekend  nights 

1997 

38  of  40  affected  bars  reported  to  be  complying  with  extra-duty  officer  ordinance 

1997 

police  launch  crackdown  on  teen  curfew  violations 

1997 

CCTV  cameras  in  stalled  along  7th  Ave. 

1997 

YBOR  specialty  squad  w/  14  officers  assigned  seven  days  per  week 

1998 

1,000  watt  street  lights  installed  along  7’h  Ave. 

Source:  Tampa  Police  Department 

* Guardianship  activities  initiated  after  October  were  counted  as  beginning  in  the 
following  year. 
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effect  of  increased  levels  of  guardianship  can  be  masked  by  the  increased  proportion  of 
crimes  that  come  to  the  attention  of  police  creating  the  impression  that  more  crimes  are 
actually  occurring  when  in  reality  the  change  is  in  the  probability  that  the  crimes  being 
committed  were  also  being  reported.  This  complication  will  be  an  important  consideration 
in  the  conclusions  chapter  to  follow. 

In  1980,  the  policing  of  the  YCHD  was  essentially  the  same  as  for  the  rest  of 
Tampa.  There  was  relatively  little  change  in  this  level  of  police  guardianship  throughout 
that  decade.  In  1982  one  officer  was  assigned  to  patrol  the  area  by  car  during  the  day  and 
then  in  1984,  one  walking  officer  was  added.  In  the  early  1990s,  as  the  economic  boom 
that  resulted  from  revitalization  efforts  began  to  gather  momentum,  there  was  a 
corresponding  increase  in  police  activity  there.  Three  trends  can  be  observed.  First,  there 
was  a steady  increase  in  the  total  number  of  officers  assigned  to  the  area.  Secondly,  there 
was  a focus  of  personnel  on  specific  crime  problems  (such  as  motor  vehicle  theft  in  1993) 
as  well  as  on  times  of  peak  activity  (weekend  nights).  Lastly,  there  was  an  emphasis  on 
community  policing  efforts  such  as  walking  and  bicycle  patrols.  These  trends  continued 
throughout  the  1990s.  Business  owners  and  the  city  council  also  got  involved  in  the  mid- 
1990s  through  the  use  of  extra-duty  police  officers  as  security  on  weekend  nights  for  the 
larger  capacity  night  clubs.  This  practice  not  only  affected  guardianship  within  the 
establishments  but,  since  the  extra-duty  officers  could  be  called  at  any  time  to  assist  in 
other  areas  of  the  district,  the  overall  number  of  police  present  on  weekend  evenings  was 
increased  beyond  those  patrols  assigned  to  the  area  as  regular  duty.  In  1995,  the  Tampa 
city  Council  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  the  use  of  extra-duty  officers  in  wet  zoned 
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businesses  whenever  their  patron  capacity  was  expected  to  be  over  200.  The  City 
Council’s  survey  conducted  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  found  that  38  of 
the  40  affected  bars  were  in  compliance.  However,  on-site  interviews  conducted  by  the 
author  on  a Saturday  night  in  February  of  1999  revealed  that  only  12  of  the  60  bars  and 
alcohol-serving  restaurants  located  within  the  YCHD  were  regularly  employing  extra-duty 
police  officers.  This  finding  created  some  doubt  about  the  “staying  power”  of  this 
guardianship  initiative. 

More  physical  efforts  to  decrease  the  accesses  to  and  increase  surveillance  along 
the  Seventh  Avenue  core  of  nighttime  activity  occurred  in  the  later  1990s.  Three  major 
environmental  initiatives  were  began  in  1995,  1997  and  1998  and  all  were  focused  on  the 
Seventh  Avenue  “Ybor  Strip”  heart  of  the  entertainment  district:  1)  limiting  access  by 
automobiles,  2)  the  installation  of  closed-circuit  television  cameras  (CCTV),  and  3)  the 
installation  of  high  intensity  street  lights.  As  a result  of  both  its  crime  causing  potential 
and  the  serious  traffic  grid  locks  it  created,  the  popular  activity  of  cruising  Seventh 
Avenue  by  automobile  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  was  made  illegal  in  November  of 
1994.  However,  because  the  ban  was  both  expensive  and  difficult  to  enforce,  the  strategy 
for  reducing  cruising  was  changed  to  closing  off  Seventh  Avenue  to  vehicular  traffic  for 
special  events  and  on  weekend  evenings.  This  practice  continues  to  present.  In  August  of 
1997  twelve  CCTV  cameras  were  installed  in  highly  visible  locations  along  Seventh 
Avenue  in  the  areas  of  highest  nighttime  activity  (from  about  15th  to  22nd  Street).  The 
capacity  of  these  cameras  to  pan  and  zoom  allowed  for  the  surveillance  of  street  activities 
outside  the  nightclubs  on  Seventh  Avenue.  The  behaviors  of  people  on  this  portion  of 
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Seventh  Avenue  were  then  monitored  during  periods  of  high  volume  business  at  the  bars 
and  night  clubs  (mostly  weekend  evenings)  by  a police  officer  who  was  able  to  radio 
dispatch  other  officers  to  any  area  of  suspicious  activity.  Finally,  to  improve  the 
guardianship  provided  both  by  police,  business  employees,  and  patrons,  1 ,000  watt 
sodium  halide  street  lights  were  installed  along  the  major  activity  area  of  Seventh  Avenue 
in  January  of  1998.  These  lights  were  on  every  night  after  sunset  and  provided  for 
visibility  much  like  that  of  a sunny  day.  Unfortunately,  since  the  CCTV  and  lights  were 
installed  relatively  recently,  not  enough  time  has  elapsed  to  judge  their  effectiveness  by  the 
analysis  of  annual  changes  in  crime  frequencies. 


CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSIONS 

Routine  Activities  and  Crime  in  the  YCHD 

To  this  point,  the  analysis  of  crime  in  the  YCHD  and  its  relationship  to  the 
changing  routine  activities  there  has  been  mostly  descriptive.  After  having  gathered  and 
presented  the  data  on  some  of  the  main  historical,  demographic,  economic,  and  crime 
volume  trends  for  this  area,  it  was  possible  to  make  some  logical  inferences  regarding  the 
possible  relationships  between  changes  in  these  type  of  routine  activities  and  recorded 
annual  variations  in  the  crime  frequencies.  To  do  this  systematically  required  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  crime  trends  described  above  and  consideration  of  the 
changes  in  (and  the  possible  effects  of  these  changes)  routine  activities  in  the  YCHD. 

More  specifically,  the  1980  - 1998  annual  levels,  trends,  and  correlations  of  each  of  the 
eight  crime  categories  were  considered  in  light  of  the  variations  in:  pools  of  potential 
offenders,  the  availability  and  suitability  of  potential  targets,  and  the  characteristics  of 
place.  Figure  2. 1 best  displayed  the  logic  by  which  this  form  of  analysis  was  performed. 
Table  3.2  displayed  the  YCHD  data  types,  sources  and  formats  for  each  of  the  concepts  in 
Figure  2 .1.  Each  of  the  fifteen  crime  facilitator/inhibitor  variables  that  were  developed 
from  the  review  of  the  environmental  crime  literature  described  above  were  used  (where 
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Table  5. 1 The  inhibition  or  facilitation  of  crime  by  routine  activities  in  the  YCHD*. 


RAJ 

Crime 

Rape 

Robbery 

Agg. 

Assault 

Sim. 

Assault 

Burglary 

Larceny 

MVT 

Drug 

Potential  Offender  Facilitation  or  Inhibition 

Proximity 

F* 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

Anonymity 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

Impairment 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

Handlers 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

Suitable  Target  Facilitation  or  Inhibition 

Value 

F 

F 

N 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

Visibility 

F 

F 

N 

N 

F 

F 

F 

F 

Guardianship 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Inertia 

I 

I 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Place  Facilitation  or  Inhibition 

Management 

N 

N 

I 

I 

N 

I 

N 

I 

Labeling 

I 

I 

N 

F 

F 

I 

I 

F 

Access 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Proximity 

I 

I 

I 

N 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Land  Use 

I 

I 

I 

N 

F 

F 

N 

I 

Attractors 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

Bars 

F 

F 

F 

F 

N 

N 

N 

F 

* facilitation  brought  upon  by  the  increased  number  of  visitors,  the  growth  of  the  night-entertainment 

industry,  and  other  changes  in  routine  activities  that  occurred  in  and  around  the  YCHD  beginning  in  the 
1990s.  N = little  or  no  effect.  I = an  inhibition  effect. 


relevant)  to  consider  the  potential  effect  that  changes  in  the  types  of  routine  activities  that 
had  occurred  in  this  area  of  Tampa  might  have  had  on  the  variation  of  annual  crime 
frequencies  in  the  YCHD.  Table  5.1  summarizes  the  results  of  the  consideration  of  each 
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of  the  eight  offense  categories  described  above.  Although  some  crime  categories,  such  as 
aggravated  and  simple  battery,  may  share  some  characteristics  with  regard  to  the 
dimensions  of  routine  activities  theory  that  influence  the  probability  of  their  occurrence,  a 
systematic  conservative  approach  to  avoid  over-generalizations  from  one  offense  type  to 
another  was  taken  in  this  analysis.  Again,  this  analysis  and  the  nature  of  the  data  do  not 
allow  causal  inferences  but  are  intended  to  illustrate  through  the  case  of  the  YCHD  the 
role  that  changing  routine  activities  can  play  in  influencing  crime  frequencies  when  these 
changes  affect  the  pool  of  potential  offenders,  their  proximity  to  (and  the  suitability  of) 
their  targets,  and  the  crime  facilitating  or  inhibiting  characteristics  of  place. 

The  Crime  of  Rape  in  the  YCHD 

As  was  described  in  the  rape  trends  section  above,  due  to  the  trend-masking  effect 
of  the  stochastic  fluctuations  that  resulted  from  the  relatively  low  frequency  of  reported 
occurrences  of  this  offense,  not  much  could  be  made  of  the  lack  of  similarity  between 
annual  rape  frequencies  in  the  YCHD,  its  contiguous  grids,  and  all  Tampa.  It  can  only  be 
said  that  this  crime  occurred  in  the  YCHD  at  an  annual  per  grid  frequency  that  was 
generally  higher  than  for  Tampa’s  mean  rape  frequency  per  grid  and  generally  lower  than 
for  the  contiguous  grids.  On  the  other  hand,  Table  4.2  indicated  that,  at  least  in  1997,  the 
per  person  victimization  risk  for  rape  was  two  and  one-half  times  higher  for  Tampa  than 
for  the  YCHD.  Since  there  were  presumably  many  fewer  visitors  to  the  historic  district 
before  the  night  entertainment  industry  expanded  in  the  early  1 990s,  this  relative  stability 
of  year-to-year  frequency  suggested  that  the  routine  activities  changes  resulting  from  the 
increased  human  activities  that  should  have  greatly  facilitated  rapes  there  may  have  also 
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had  an  inhibiting  effect  on  the  occurrence  of  reported  rapes.  That  is,  there  appeared  to  be 
a lot  more  people  who  could  be  both  potential  offenders  and  victims  coming  to  the  district 
in  the  1990s  than  there  were  in  the  1980s,  but  something  else  was  at  work  reducing  the 
“per  person”  probability  that  a reported  rape  would  occur.  Changes  in  the  three  major 
categories  of  routine  activities  (potential  offenders,  target  suitability,  and  the  role  of  place) 
for  this  area  as  they  were  manifested  in  the  fifteen  facilitator/inhibitor  variable  described 
above  were  considered  to  make  some  sense  of  this  effect. 

Potential  Offenders 

The  YCHD  night  entertainment  scene  influenced  “lifestyle  proximity”  because  it 
was  focused  primarily  on  young  adults  and  thus  attracted  a large  pool  of  1 5 to  34  year  old 
males  as  potential  offenders  whose  lifestyles  were  at  least  somewhat  congruent  with  their 
potential  victims  who  were  primarily  16  to  19  year-old  females  (see  Table  3.3).  Further, 
the  increase  in  human  traffic  that  accompanied  the  rapid  growth  of  the  night-life  scene  that 
occurred  there  in  the  1990s  would  also  be  expected  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
“offender  anonymity,”  although  this  effect  would  quickly  reach  a point  of  diminishing 
returns  as  the  crowds  got  beyond  some  critical  size  where  anonymity  no  longer  increased 
proportionally  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  patrons.  Also,  the  very  rapid  increase  in 
wet  zoning  that  began  in  1992,  and  is  displayed  in  Figure  4.2,  suggested  a major  increase 
in  the  potential  for  “offender  impairment.”  Although  no  quantitative  data  existed,  the 
increasing  reputation  of  the  YCFQ9  as  a “cool  place  to  hangout”  has  been  reported  to  have 
increased  the  number  of  unsupervised  juveniles  and  young  people  who  come  to  enjoy  the 
exciting  night  scene  there  and  this  suggested  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
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potential  offenders  without  “offender  handlers.”  Thus,  each  of  the  four  possible  influences 
on  motivating  potential  offenders  for  which  there  was  some  data  appeared  to  be 
facilitating  the  crime  of  rape. 

Target  Suitability 

Although  there  was  no  direct  evidence  that  the  routine  activities  changes  that 
occurred  within  the  YCHD  would  have  had  much  of  an  effect  on  the  “target  value”  of  16  - 
24  females  as  rape  victims,  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  sexually  charged 
atmosphere  of  the  “bar  scene”  environment  might  increase  their  value  as  objects  of  sexual 
conquest  in  the  minds  of  many  male  patrons.  It  was  also  possible  that  an  increased 
number  of  females  who  appeared  to  be  intoxicated  or  inattentive  to  their  vulnerability 
would  have  raised  levels  of  “target  visibility.”  As  to  target  guardianship,  consideration 
must  be  made  of  the  “typical  rape  scenario”  for  the  assaults  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
YCHD.  Newspaper  reports  based  on  the  police  investigations  of  such  crimes  (see  for 
example  Tampa  Tribune  02/17/97  or  Saint  Petersburg  Times  06/23/98)  suggested  that 
many  victims  left  willingly  (or  at  least  too  alcohol  and/or  drug  intoxicated  to  offer  much 
resistance)  with  men  that  they  had  met  at  night  entertainment  establishments  and  were 
then  assaulted  somewhere  off  the  main  activity  center  of  Seventh  Avenue  such  as  parking 
lots  or  alleys.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  increased  guardianship  along  Seventh 
Avenue  such  as  CCTVs  or  brighter  lighting  (neither  of  which  were  in  place  till  the  late 
1990s)  would  seem  to  have  had  relatively  little  rape  inhibiting  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
a general  increase  in  the  number  of  people  walking  around  and  the  greatly  increased 
saturation  of  police  patrols  might  have  had  an  important  rape  deterrent  effect.  This 
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conclusion  assumed  that  many  of  the  reported  rapes  did,  in  fact,  follow  the  scenario 
described  above.  There  was  no  quantitative  evidence  available  that  they  did  or  did  not.  It 
might  further  be  suggested  that  the  growing  reputation  of  the  YCHD  as  a dangerous  place 
for  women  that  corresponded  with  the  increasing  number  of  visitors,  bars,  negative 
publicity,  and  date  rape  drug  scares  there  increased  the  rape  prevention  awareness  of 
female  patrons  and  thus  increased  their  “target  inertia”  (such  as  staying  together  with 
groups  of  trusted  friends).  Lastly,  any  analysis  of  changes  in  reported  crime  frequencies 
and  increased  police  presence  must  also  consider  the  possibility  that  the  increased  police 
presence  results  in  a rise  in  the  number  of  offenses  that  were  officially  reported  to  them. 
This  will  be  an  issue  for  all  the  offense  types  to  be  examined.  However,  the  relative 
stability  of  YCHD  annual  rape  frequencies  in  the  1990's  when  there  was  also  a major 
increase  in  the  police  presence  there  would  suggest  that  increased  reporting  of  rape  was 
not  a major  factor  in  determining  annual  reported  frequencies. 

The  Role  of  Place 

Of  the  seven  inhibitor/facilitator  variables  of  place,  two  appear  to  be  mostly 
irrelevant  to  the  type  of  sexual  assault  described  above.  Although  the  only  evidence  of 
any  increased  vigilance  on  the  premises  of  bars  and  nightclubs  in  the  historic  district  was 
the  use  of  extra-duty  police  officers  that  began  at  some  establishments  in  1994,  this  form 
of  “place  management”  would  not  be  expected  to  have  much  impact  on  acquaintance  type 
rapes.  Seeing  males  and  females  leaving  a bar  together,  even  if  one  or  both  were  visibly 
intoxicated,  would  not  seem  remarkable  to  place  managers.  As  to  “place  access,”  the  only 
major  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  YCHD  was  closing  of  Seventh  Avenue  on  weekend 
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evenings  that  began  in  1995,  and  this  would  also  be  expected  to  have  had  little  effect  on 
annual  frequencies  of  reported  rape. 

Although  the  increasing  reputation  of  the  YCHD  was  only  alluded  to  above,  there 
was  some  quantitative  evidence  that  supported  the  occurrence  of  “ecological  labeling.”  A 
search  for  newspaper  articles  reporting  crimes  or  highlighting  the  risk  of  victimization  in 
the  YCHD  revealed  that  from  1987  to  1993  the  mean  number  of  such  articles  per  year  was 
about  4.1.  The  mean  number  of  annual  articles  for  the  years  1 994  to  1 998  was  14.4. 
Although  this  analysis  excluded  the  type  of  labeling  that  can  occur  from  televised  reports 
or  word-of-mouth  communication,  it  did  suggest  that  the  YCHD  was  labeled  as  a 
dangerous  place  for  people  to  go  and  this  could  have  increased  the  vigilance  of  both  police 
and  the  potential  targets  of  rape  as  well  as  other  forms  of  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  increase  in  the  ecological  labeling  of  the  district  as  a “party  place”  where  the 
general  norms  that  inhibit  sexual  aggression  are  less  strictly  observed  could  have  facilitated 
sexual  assaults.  On  balance,  there  appeared  to  have  been  more  evidence  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that,  in  this  case,  the  ecological  labeling  inhibited  rape  in  the  YCHD  rather  than 
the  contrary  view  that  it  facilitated  sexual  aggression. 

Another  point  of  view  regarding  the  crime  of  rape  in  the  YCHD  might  be  that  this 
offense  was  primarily  committed  by  offenders  from  surrounding  low-income 
neighborhoods  who  were  attracted  to  the  abundance  of  female  patrons.  Although  they 
have  been  more-or-less  stable  since  1980,  the  mean  frequency  of  reported  rapes  per  grid  in 
the  contiguous  area  have  always  been  much  higher  than  the  Tampa  average  and  somewhat 
higher  than  for  the  YCHD.  This  suggested  an  active  offender  pool  in  close  “place 
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proximity”  to  the  historic  district.  If  most  sexual  assaults  in  the  YCHD  were  ambush-type 
attacks  by  strangers,  then  the  theory  that  offenders  came  from  contiguous  grids  would  be 
supported  by  the  relatively  high  rape  rates  in  those  grids.  This  would  suggest  a “spillover 
effect”  wherein  potential  offenders  searched  for  targets  both  within  their  own 
neighborhoods  and  also  in  the  entertainment  district.  However,  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  15  to  34  year  old  males  residing  in  the  contiguous  grids  from  1,875  in  1980  to 
1,558  in  1990  would  constitute  some  evidence  for  the  conclusion  that  there  may  have  been 
a decline  in  whatever  role  these  males  may  have  played  in  determining  annual  rape 
frequencies  in  the  YCHD  and  further  that,  given  the  longitudinal  stability  of  the  YCHD 
annual  rape  frequencies,  the  slack  was  taken  up  by  males  drawn  from  other  areas  around 
Tampa  who  came  to  the  historic  district  primarily  as  patrons.  As  to  “mixed  land  use,”  the 
increase  in  vacant  land  and  buildings  and  the  decrease  in  residential  uses  that  occurred 
from  1980  to  1993  as  displayed  in  Figure  4. 1 should  have  had  the  effect  of  facilitating 
sexual  assault  by  providing  more  areas  without  guardianship  wherein  these  attacks  could 
occur.  However,  the  declining  occurrence  of  vacant  lands  and  buildings  that  began  in 
1993  would  have  played  a role  in  the  inhibition  of  such  offenses.  As  with  offender 
anonymity,  the  relationship  between  this  variable  and  rape  frequencies  would  be  expected 
to  be  curvilinear  in  that,  at  some  level,  increases  in  the  availability  of  unguarded  places  to 
commit  rapes  would  not  further  increase  the  number  of  such  assaults  that  actually 
occurred. 

The  weekend  night  scene  in  the  YCHD  is  a powerful  “youth  attractor.”  Although 
no  formal  survey  research  of  the  demographic  composition  of  the  weekend  crowds  has 
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been  done,  ethnographic  observations  by  the  author  confirmed  that  young  night-club 
patrons,  and  those  too  young  for  bar  entry  who  come  just  to  “hang  out,”  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  human  activity.  Beyond  just  the  bar  scene,  the  YCHD  has  a reputation  for 
attracting  various  forms  of  youth  subcultures  such  as  gothics  and  skin-heads.  Although 
the  specific  contribution  of  these  youth  subcultures  to  crime  frequencies  in  this  area  was 
unknown,  youth  attraction  results  in  a larger  pool  of  offenders  who  are  at  the  age-of-  risk 
for  various  offense  types.  Finally,  the  clustering  of  bars  and  the  environment  of 
permissiveness  that  such  clustering  creates  has  been  shown  to  increase  the  probability  of 
assaultive  violence  (Scribner,  MacKinnon,  and  Dwyer,  1995;  Scribner,  Cohen,  Kaplan, 
and  Allen,  1 999) 

Conclusions 

Consideration  of  all  the  routine  activities  variables  that  appeared  to  be  relevant  to 
the  crime  of  rape  within  the  environmental  backcloth  of  the  YCHD  and  its  contiguous 
grids,  suggested  the  following  scenario.  During  the  1980's  the  number  of  annual  reported 
rapes  was  relatively  high  at  a time  when  this  area  was  suffering  the  urban  decay  endemic 
to  many  of  America’s  larger  cities.  The  population  was  of  mainly  of  lower  socioeconomic 
status,  there  were  many  abandoned  buildings  and  empty  lots,  guardianship  levels  (both 
formal  and  informal)  were  low,  and  although  the  amount  of  human  traffic  was  minimal 
compared  to  what  was  to  come,  the  indigenous  pool  of  potential  offenders  and  targets 
combined  with  a low  level  of  guardianship  to  keep  the  annual  rape  frequencies  higher  than 
the  norm  for  Tampa.  Beginning  in  the  early  1990's  this  configuration  of  routine  activities 
variables  began  a radical  transformation.  There  were  now  a vastly  increased  number  of 
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more  anonymous  15  to  34  year  old  males  in  a sexually  charged  and  alcohol-prevalent 
environment  which  produced  a large  pool  of  motivated  potential  offenders.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pool  of  visible  female  targets  also  increased.  Routine  activities  theory  would 
predict  under  these  circumstances  substantial  increases  in  rape.  But  that  did  not  occur. 
One  possible  reason  for  this  is  that  the  ecological  labeling  of  the  YCHD  as  a dangerous 
place  may  have  created  a reaction  on  the  part  of  both  the  potential  targets  and  the  police 
which  increased  vigilance  levels.  These  factors,  combined  with  an  increase  in  human 
activity  and  the  reduction  in  vacant  buildings  and  lots  may  have  raised  the  overall  amount 
of  guardianship  to  offset  these  other  factors  and  maintain  stable  rape  levels  despite  the 
increase  in  potential  offenders  and  victims. 

The  Crime  of  Robbery  in  the  YCHD 

As  was  described  in  Chapter  4,  the  YCHD  has  long  had  a reputation  as  a place 
where  muggings  were  common  and,  in  fact,  for  every  year  from  1980  to  1998  there  were 
more  robberies  per  grid  in  the  YCHD  then  for  all  Tampa.  Even  taking  into  account  the 
numerous  visitors  there,  the  1997  robbery  victimization  risk  was  1 .4  times  higher  than  was 
average  for  the  other  grids  of  Tampa  (see  Table  4.2).  Although  there  were  important 
changes  in  local  routine  activities  to  be  considered  when  inferences  about  the  forces  that 
influenced  changes  in  robbery  levels  were  being  made,  the  relatively  high  levels  of 
correlation  in  annual  robbery  frequencies  between  the  YCHD,  its  contiguous  grids,  and 
Tampa  suggested  that  there  were  also  powerful  macro-level  effects  interacting  with  place 


characteristics. 
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Since  not  all  robberies  are  the  same,  this  routine  activities  analysis  was  further 
informed  by  knowing  something  about  the  characteristics  of  this  offense  as  it  was  most 
frequently  manifested  within  the  historic  district.  Newspaper  articles  based  on  police 
reports  (see  for  example  the  Saint  Petersburg  Times,  09/12/95  or  06/27/98)  suggested  that 
the  two  most  common  robbery  scenarios  in  the  YCHD  have  been:  (1)  acquaintance 
robberies  — wherein,  for  example,  two  bar  patrons  became  acquainted  and  left  together, 
after  which  one  became  the  offender  and  the  other  the  victim  and,  (2)  muggings  --  wherein 
a person  walking  was  robbed  by  a stranger  in  an  area  of  low  guardianship. 

Potential  Offenders 

With  the  growth  of  the  night  entertainment  industry  and  the  party  atmosphere 
reputation,  the  lifestyle  convergence  within  the  YCHD  appeared  to  have  produced  large 
numbers  of  nightclub  patrons,  many  of  which  were  the  1 5 to  19  year  old  males  who  were 
at  the  peak  age-of-risk  for  the  commission  of  robbery  as  well  as  those  12  to  24  who  are  at 
the  peak  age  of  risk  for  victimization  (see  Table  3.3).  As  was  describe  above  in  the 
analysis  of  rape  patterns,  this  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  interacted  in  the  area 
would  have  increased  offender  anonymity  and  the  number  of  potential  offenders  without 
handlers  somewhat.  As  to  offender  impairment,  the  growth  of  businesses  holding  liquor 
licenses  would  have  been  expected  to  increase  the  pool  of  impaired  offenders,  primarily  if 
those  potential  offenders  were  also  patrons  of  the  bars  and  night  clubs  there.  This 
relationship  would  have  been  less  robust  if  the  offenders  were  primarily  residents  from  the 
contiguous  grids  who  came  to  the  historic  district  solely  in  search  of  suitable  targets. 
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Target  Suitability 

For  most  of  the  1980s,  the  majority  of  the  people  who  were  routinely  in  the 
YCHD  were  those  who  lived  and  worked  in  and  around  the  area.  As  displayed  in  Table 
4.1,  the  median  family  income  in  these  communities  was  quite  low.  The  influx  of  more 
affluent  nightclub  patrons  that  began  in  the  1990s  would  have  certainly  increased  the 
collective  target  value  of  potential  robbery  victims.  Those  who  ventured  into  the  area 
alone,  visibly  intoxicated,  or  displaying  outward  signs  of  affluence  would  be  highly  visible 
targets.  However,  this  same  increase  in  the  number  of  people,  the  more  intensive 
concentration  of  police  patrols,  and  some  later  improvements  in  physical  forms  of 
guardianship  such  as  increased  street  lighting  and  CCTV  should  have  had  an  inhibitory 
effect  on  robbery.  Much  like  the  situation  that  was  described  in  the  section  on  rape,  it  was 
unlikely  that  many  robberies  in  the  1 990s  would  have  occurred  within  the  main  corridor  of 
highly  concentrated  human  activity  along  Seventh  Avenue.  Therefore,  the  installation  of 
better  lighting  and  CCTV  along  Seventh  Avenue  in  the  late  1 990s  would  be  expected  to 
have  a limited  impact  on  reducing  robbery  frequencies.  Lastly,  since  even  in  the  1980s  the 
YCHD  was  considered  a place  where  getting  mugged  was  of  higher  than  normal 
probability,  it  was  unlikely  that  the  1990s  night  entertainment  boom  increased  the  level  of 
target  hardening  there  over  existing  levels.  To  the  contrary,  at  least  at  first  the  attraction 
of  less  street-wise  middle  class  night  club  patrons  may  have  resulted  in  a general  decrease 
in  target  inertia.  After  some  time,  however,  there  may  have  been  a general  increase  in  the 
robbery  prevention  awareness  of  the  newer  patrons,  and  that,  combined  with  increased 
police  presence,  could  have  augmented  both  target  guardianship  and  inertia. 
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The  Role  of  Place 

Much  that  was  considered  regarding  the  effects  of  changes  in  place  management, 
place  access,  youth  attractors,  and  bars  on  sexual  assaults  described  above  also  applies  to 
robbery.  The  longitudinal  influence  of  ecological  labeling  was  described  in  the  preceding 
section  on  suitable  targets.  The  two  characteristics  of  place  that  may  not  be  generalizable 
to  other  forms  of  predatory  violence  but  do  appear  to  be  relevant  to  better  understanding 
the  robbery  trends  in  the  YCHD  were  place  proximity  and  mixed  land  use.  Figure  4.5 
shows  that  the  number  of  1 5 to  19  year  old  males  residing  in  the  contiguous  grids  was 
down  from  about  675  in  1980  to  about  440  in  the  1990  census.  It  was  conceivable  that 
the  strong  decrease  in  the  mean  number  of  robberies  per  grid  that  peaked  in  1987  for  both 
the  YCHD  and  its  contiguous  grids  and  then  declined  to  relatively  low  levels  in  1991  was 
at  least  partially  the  result  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  potential  offenders  residing 
there.  The  last  six  years  of  available  data  indicated  that  the  per  grid  robbery  frequencies  in 
the  contiguous  areas  have  stabilized  at  about  40  per  grid  per  year.  As  to  changes  in  land 
use,  Figure  4. 1 displays  an  increase  in  the  number  of  vacant  lands  and  buildings  from  20% 
in  1980  to  42.3%  in  1993  and  then  a decrease  to  17.6%  in  1998.  Since  robberies  often 
occur  in  areas  of  low  guardianship,  the  existence  of  these  vacant  properties  should  have  at 
least  somewhat  facilitated  this  type  of  offense.  That  is,  land  use  characteristics  should 
have  increasingly  facilitated  the  occurrence  of  robberies  in  the  YCHD  from  1980  to  1993 
and  then  increasingly  inhibited  them  from  1993  to  1998. 
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Conclusions 

The  danger  of  becoming  a robbery  victim  in  the  YCHD  appeared  to  have  been 
somewhat  high  for  at  least  the  last  twenty  years.  However,  changes  in  the  routine 
activities  there  may  have  affected  the  mix  of  offenders  and  victims.  During  the  1980s 
when  the  population  consisted  primarily  of  lower  socioeconomic  status  residents  and  there 
was  a relatively  large  pool  of  potential  offenders  (15-19  year  old  males),  the  per  grid 
robbery  frequency  in  the  contiguous  grids  ranged  from  about  40  to  60.  As  the  number  of 
potential  offenders  residing  in  the  contiguous  grids  dropped  toward  the  lower  count  for 
the  1990  census,  the  per  grid  robbery  frequencies  there  also  decreased  to  35  in  1991  and 
then  stabilized.  Up  until  1993,  when  the  night  entertainment  industry  in  the  YCHD  began 
its  exponential  growth,  there  was  a very  high  degree  of  correlation  between  the  per  grid 
robbery  frequency  in  the  historic  district  and  its  contiguous  grids.  After  1993  the  per  grid 
robbery  frequency  in  the  YCHD  was  generally  higher  and  less  stable  from  year-to-year. 
Since  the  number  of  potential  offenders  in  proximate  areas  had  decreased  from  the  1980 
to  1990  censuses,  it  was  possible  that  they  were  augmented  by  potential  offenders  who 
had  come  to  the  historic  district  from  other  areas  of  the  city  and  these  people  were  also 
more  likely  to  be  patrons  of  the  night-entertainment  industry  there.  An  increase  in 
acquaintance  robberies  and  decrease  in  muggings  might  be  considered  evidence  to  support 
this  hypothesis,  but  quantitative  data  on  this  matter  did  not  exist.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that,  with  the  vast  increase  in  suitable  targets  attracted  to  the  night  scene  there 
and  perhaps  the  new  pool  of  potential  offenders  that  came  with  them,  robbery  frequencies 
would  have  grown  as  rapidly  as  the  number  of  bars,  nightclubs  and  their  patrons  grew 
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from  the  early  1990s  to  1998.  In  fact,  Figure  4.7  showed  a steep  increase  from  1991  to 
1 994  and  then  a general  leveling  off  afterwards.  This  all  suggested  that  the  new  influx  of 
targets  and  offenders  did  raise  the  annual  robbery  frequencies  at  first,  but  then  ecological 
labeling  resulted  in  an  increased  awareness  of  the  danger  and  greater  target  inertia  in  the 
form  of  more  cautious  personal  behaviors  eventually  took  hold  with  the  new  patrons  of 
the  bars  and  nightclubs.  This  effect,  combined  with  the  growing  concentration  of  police 
presence,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  vacant  buildings  and  lots,  and  an  increase  in  the 
general  level  of  human  traffic,  may  have  increased  guardianship  enough  to  prevent  the 
annual  robbery  frequencies  from  reaching  an  all  time  high  in  the  late  1990s. 

Table  5.1  summarizes  the  crime  inhibition/facilitation  effects  that  changes  in 
routine  activities  brought  to  the  YCHD.  Note  that  the  overall  pattern  in  the  column  for 
robbery  is  identical  to  that  found  in  the  column  for  rape.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  since  these  are  both  predatory  crimes  of  violence  involving  the  use  of  power  to 
overwhelm  the  defensive  capabilities  of  a targeted  victim  in  order  gain  some  desired  end 
(valued  property  in  one  case  and  sexual  gratification  in  the  other),  that  the  routine 
activities  that  inhibit  or  facilitate  each  type  of  crime  should  be  similar. 

The  Crime  of  Aggravated  Assault  in  the  YCHD 
At  first  blush,  Figure  4.8  yielded  two  general  impressions  regarding  the  crime  of 
aggravated  assault  in  the  YCHD.  First,  that  there  has,  at  least  since  1980,  been  more  of 
this  offense  occurring  there  than  was  average  per  grid  for  the  city  of  Tampa.  Secondly, 
that  macro-structural  forces  appear  to  have  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  year-to-year 
frequency  changes  since  the  YCHD,  its  contiguous  grids,  and  all  Tampa  show  relatively 
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high  degrees  of  correlation  (see  Table  4.3).  Since  there  was  a particularly  high  level  of 
association  between  the  annual  changes  in  mean  aggravated  assaults  per  grid  for  the 
contiguous  grids  and  also  for  all  Tampa,  macro-structural  forces  would  appear  to  explain 
most  of  the  variance  in  annual  frequencies  for  the  contiguous  grids.  Unlike  the  strongly 
correlated  relationship  between  the  contiguous  grids  and  Tampa,  there  was  a three  year 
period  of  time  ( 1 992-  1 994)  wherein  mean  per  grid  frequencies  of  aggravated  assault  were 
dropping  in  the  contiguous  grids,  staying  more-or-less  stable  for  all  Tampa,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rising  dramatically  in  the  historic  district.  Major  changes  in  the  routine 
activities  taking  place  in  the  YCHD  in  the  1990s  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  this 
apparent  anomaly. 

Potential  Offenders 

As  was  seen  with  the  two  other  violent  crimes  examined  above,  increased  levels  of 
offender  anonymity,  impairment,  and  lack  of  handlers  would  have  facilitated  the 
probability  that  this  kind  of  crime  would  occur.  What  was  unique  about  the  potential 
offenders  for  aggravated  assault  was  the  relatively  wide  range  of  ages  at  risk  (see  Table  3. 
3)  from  15  to  44.  This  wider  age  range  would,  perhaps,  have  resulted  in  less  of  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  potential  offenders  attracted  to  the  entertainment  district  for  this 
type  of  offense  relative  to  other  offenses  wherein  the  age  of  risk  more  closely  corresponds 
to  the  age  range  generally  patronizing  the  bars  and  nightclubs  of  the  historic  district.4  The 
national  age  range  of  highest  risk  for  victims  of  aggravated  assault  in  1997  was  12  -24 

4 Although  there  was  no  hard  data  on  the  age  range  of  patrons  who  visit  the  YCHD.  ethnographic 
observ  ations  by  the  author  suggested  that  the  weekend  night  crowed  is  overwhelmingly  under  30  years 
of  age. 
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(see  Table  3.3).  The  lifestyle  proximity  of  these  potential  offenders  and  suitable  targets 
would  have  facilitated  the  crime  of  aggravated  assault  in  the  YCHD. 

Target  Suitability 

There  was  no  evidence  that  would  have  suggested  any  major  longitudinal  changes 
in  the  value,  visibility,  or  inertia  of  the  people  who  frequent  the  YCHD  in  ways  that  might 
have  increased  their  chances  of  becoming  victims  of  this  very  serious  form  of  assault. 
There  were,  however,  important  changes  in  guardianship,  particularly  in  the  mid-1990s. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  4.4,  the  years  1993  and  1994  marked  the  beginning  of  a major 
increase  in  police  presence  in  the  historic  district.  This  occurred  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  number  of  nightclubs  and  their  patrons  also  began  to  increase  dramatically. 
Increased  police  patrols,  the  use  of  extra-duty  officers  at  some  of  the  bars,  and  the  general 
increase  in  the  amount  of  human  activity  in  the  area  might  have  combined  in  the  mid- 
1990s  to  increase  target  guardianship  and  thus  inhibit  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of 
aggravated  assaults. 

The  Role  of  Place 

The  use  of  extra-duty  police  officers  both  inside  and  outside  of  some  of  the  larger 
night  clubs  would  have  increased  their  place  management  and  thus  might  have  had  some 
effect  of  inhibiting  aggravated  assaults.  However,  newspaper  stories  based  on  police 
reports  of  serious  assaults  that  took  place  in  the  1990s  with  the  use  of  deadly  weapons 
suggested  that  most  happened  outside  in  the  streets  of  the  historic  district  rather  than 
within  the  bars  (see,  for  example,  Tampa  Tribune  10/18/94  or  Saint  Petersburg  Times 
02/17/97)  as  well  as  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  after  the  bars  and  nightclubs  had 
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closed,  and  thus  would  be  less  likely  to  have  been  affected  by  internal  place  management. 
Although  the  decreasing  prevalence  of  vacant  building  and  lands  that  began  in  the  mid- 
1990s  (see  Figure  4 .1)  might  also  have  marginally  inhibited  the  occurrence  of  aggravated 
assaults,  there  was  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  there  were  any  important  longitudinal 
changes  in  the  annual  frequencies  of  this  offense  that  might  have  resulted  from  variance  in 
ecological  labeling  or  place  access. 

Figure  4.5  shows  an  aggregate  decrease  in  the  number  of  15  - 44  year  old  males 
living  in  the  contiguous  grids  from  2,346  in  1980  to  2,222  in  1990,  but  this  decrease  is 
relatively  modest  (5.3%)  as  compared  to,  for  example,  the  decrease  in  the  highest  risk  age 
range  of  15  - 19  for  robbery  (34.8%).  Place  proximity  may  have  had  little  effect  on  the 
year-to-year  variance  in  aggravated  assault  frequencies  occurring  in  the  YCFfD.  What 
was  probably  much  more  important  was  the  rapid  increase  in  bar  concentration  that  began 
in  1992  (see  Figure  4.2)  and  has  been  linked  to  increases  in  assaultive  violence  in  other 
research  (Scribner,  MacKinnon,  and  Dwyer,  1995,  Scribner,  Cohen,  Kaplan,  and  Allen, 
1999). 

Conclusions 

Although  the  YCHD  has  long  had  high  levels  of  aggravated  assault  when 
compared  to  the  city  of  Tampa  as  a whole,  the  increasing  convergence  of  potential 
offenders  and  suitable  targets  that  corresponded  to  the  growing  bar  scene  that  began  to 
emerge  there  in  the  early  1990s  surely  fueled  the  rapid  increase  in  the  annual  frequencies 
of  aggravated  assault  recorded  for  1993  to  1995.  However,  it  appeared  that  the  increased 
levels  of  guardianship  that  began  in  the  mid-1990s  and  was  primarily  provided  by  the 
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rapidly  expanding  concentration  of  police  activity  there  has  had  some  inhibitory  effect. 
Possibly  a result  of  this  increased  guardianship,  the  per  grid  annual  frequencies  of  this 
crime  appeared  to  be  declining  toward  pre-1993  levels. 

Table  5.1  summarizes  conclusions  regarding  the  crime  inhibition/facilitation  effects 
of  recent  changes  in  routine  activities  of  the  YCHD.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  these 
changes  affected  pools  of  potential  aggravated  assaulters  in  a manner  similar  to  those  of 
potential  rapists  and  robbers,  their  effects  on  suitable  targets  and  characteristics  of  place 
were  somewhat  different.  There  was  little  evidence  that  the  value,  visibility  , or  inertia  of 
potential  targets  of  aggravated  assault  were  influenced  by  the  recent  changes  in  routine 
activities  that  occurred  in  the  YCHD.  On  the  other  hand,  some  improvements  in  place 
management  might  have  marginally  inhibited  this  type  of  assaults  and  the  ecological 
labeling  of  this  area  as  dangerous  probably  had  much  less  inhibitory  effects  on  aggravated 
assault  than  on  rape  or  robbery. 

The  Crime  of  Simple  Assault  in  the  YCHD 

Legal  definitions  aside,  simple  assaults  are,  for  the  most  part,  more-or-less 
spontaneous  altercations  between  young  males.  There  are,  of  course,  variations  on  this 
theme,  but  within  the  context  of  bars  and  other  similar  public  gathering  places  we  were 
basically  looking  at  “fist  fights”  of  varying  degrees  of  severity.  Figure  4.9  shows  that 
from  1980  to  1992  the  degree  of  annual  simple  assault  frequency  correlation  between  the 
YCHD,  its  contiguous  grids,  and  all  Tampa  was  very  high.  This  suggested  that  up  until 
1993,  macro-structural  forces  predominated  in  all  three  of  these  comparable  aggregates. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  dramatic  rise  in  the  annual  frequencies  of  simple  assault  in  the 
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YCHD  was  associated  with  the  growth  of  the  night  entertainment  industry  there,  The 
mean  number  of  reported  simple  assaults  peaked  in  1995  and  then  stabilized  thereafter  at 
somewhat  lower,  but  still  record  high  levels.  The  basic  explanation  for  this  pattern  was 
relatively  straightforward,  but  the  validity  of  the  crime  data  for  this  type  of  offense  was 
very  much  in  question.  Because  simple  assault  is  a relatively  minor  offense,  it  often  goes 
unreported.  It  has  been  estimated  that  nationally  only  about  one-third  of  all  simple 
assaults  are  reported  to  the  police  (Maguire  and  Pastore,  1998).  Although  there  was  no 
direct  evidence  to  support  this  assumption,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  any 
increase  in  police  presence  would  also  increase  the  probability  that  officers  would  be  more 
likely  to  hear  about,  or  even  directly  witness,  otherwise  unreported  altercations  and  this 
condition  would  facilitate  the  translation  of  these  offenses  into  the  official  data.  This 
effect  complicated  the  analysis  of  the  simple  assault  trends  in  the  YCHD. 

Potential  Offenders 

The  proliferation  of  night  entertainment  establishments  in  the  early  1 990s 
undoubtedly  increased  the  number  of  young  males  who  converged  upon  the  YCHD, 
primarily  on  weekend  nights.  Since  the  age  and  gender  characteristics  of  the  most 
common  type  of  simple  assault  offender  are  very  congruent  with  those  characteristics  of 
their  victims  (see  Table  3.3)  the  lifestyle  proximity  of  this  aggregate  would  alone  have 
facilitated  the  annual  frequencies  of  simple  assault  that  increased  along  with  the  popularity 
of  the  Ybor  night  scene.  Further,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  people  and  bars  there 
would  also  have  been  likely  to  increase  offender  anonymity,  offender  impairment,  and  the 
number  of  unsupervised  young  people  in  the  area.  All  of  these  changes  in  routine 
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activities  would  be  expected  to  have  had  a powerful  effect  on  the  facilitation  of  the 
occurrence  of  simple  assaults. 

Target  Suitability 

With  the  suitability  of  potential  simple  assault  victims  in  mind,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  longitudinal  changes  in  their  visibility  or  inertia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
increasing  popularity  of  Ybor  night  life  could  have  had  at  least  some  impact  of  target 
value.  Within  a setting  where  males  compete  for  the  attention  of  females  and  where  the 
more  traditional  rules  of  civility  have  less  influence,  intra-gender  competition  can  quickly 
escalate  into  the  need  to  demonstrate  dominance.  This  condition  could  have  increased  the 
value  of  potential  victims  as  vehicles  to  express  the  potential  offender’s  need  to  dominate 
other  males.  However,  this  effect  could  have  been  somewhat  counteracted  by  the 
increased  guardianship  provided  by  the  expansion  of  police  presence  that  resulted  from  the 
evolving  night  entertainment  activity  there. 

The  Role  of  Place 

Due  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  1 5 to  34  year  old  males  in  the  contiguous  grids 
by  about  17%  from  1980  to  1990  (see  Figure  4.5),  and  also  because  there  are  very  few 
conceivable  motivations  for  potential  offenders  from  these  areas  to  travel  to  the  historic 
district  just  to  engage  in  fist  fights,  place  proximity  probably  had  a minimal  effect  on  the 
simple  assault  frequency  in  the  YCHD.  There  was  also  no  evidence  of  any  important 
influences  from  changes  in  either  place  access  or  land  use.  However,  it  was  possible  that 
the  ecological  labeling  of  the  historic  district  as  a “party  place”  where  rowdy  behavior  is 
more  acceptable,  combined  with  the  increasing  concentration  of  bars,  could  have 
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facilitated  the  occurrence  of  simple  assaults.  Although  the  increased  use  of  extra-duty 
police  officers  for  security  both  inside  and  outside  some  of  the  larger  nightclubs  could 
have  an  inhibitory  effect,  the  often  spontaneous  and  emotive  nature  of  this  offense,  in 
addition  to  the  erratic  use  of  this  form  of  place  management  suggested  that  its  overall 
value  was  probability  limited. 

Outside  the  focus  on  fights  among  bar  patrons,  there  was  ethnographic  evidence 
that  the  YCHD  was  a youth  attractor  even  for  those  too  young  to  legally  enter  the  bars 
there.  Often  loitering  on  the  streets  late  at  night,  the  presence  of  relatively  large  numbers 
of  males  within  the  age  range  of  highest  risk  as  both  potential  offenders  and  suitable 
targets  for  simple  assault  could  have  also  have  facilitated  the  occurrence  of  simple 
assaults. 

Conclusions 

At  least  some  of  the  strong  increase  in  reported  frequencies  of  simple  assault  that 
occurred  in  the  YCHD  from  1992  until  1995  could  be  attributed  to  the  convergence  of 
large  numbers  of  potential  offenders  and  suitable  targets  who  were  attracted  to  the 
nightlife  scene  that  was  rapidly  emerging  there  at  that  time.  It  was  difficult  to  specify 
exactly  how  much  of  this  increase  can  be  attributed  to  a greater  probability  of  fights 
coming  to  the  attention  of  police  simply  because  there  were  more  officers  in  the  area  as 
time  passed.  It  was  possible  that  a growing  number  of  simple  assaults  as  well  as  their 
increased  likelihood  of  becoming  official  data  combined  to  produce  the  dramatic  1992  to 


1995  increase  seen  in  Figure  4.9. 
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Because  there  was  no  evidence  of  major  changes  in  guardianship  that  would  have 
had  much  of  an  effect  on  simple  assaults  from  1996  to  1998,  the  slight  decline  and  then 
stabilization  of  annual  frequencies  that  occurred  during  those  years  would  seem  to  be  best 
be  explained  by  a stabilization  in  the  number  of  patrons  attracted  to  this  area.  Somewhat 
contrary  to  this  perspective  was  evidence  that  the  number  of  businesses  in  the  YCHD  with 
wet  zoning  was  still  increasing  from  1996  to  1998  (see  Figure  4.2),  as  were  the  annual 
sales  tax  totals  (see  Figure  4.4).  Table  5. 1 summarized  the  results  of  this  routine  activities 
analysis  of  simple  battery  in  the  YCHD.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  although  the  pattern  of 
recent  changes  of  routine  activities  in  the  YCHD  that  influenced  the  inhibition  or 
facilitation  of  potential  simple  assault  offenders  were  similar  to  those  of  the  other  three 
violent  offense  categories  considered,  there  were  some  important  differences  between 
aggravated  and  simple  assault  with  regard  to  target  suitability  and  the  role  of  place. 
Specifically,  the  change  in  the  value  of  suitable  targets  for  simple  assault  may  have 
increased  whereas  the  target  suitability  of  potential  victims  of  more  serious  forms  of 
assault  may  have  remained  essentially  unchanged.  Further,  the  place  characteristic  of 
ecological  labeling  may  have  had  more  of  a facilitating  effect  on  simple  assault  than  it  did 
for  aggravated  assault,  but  proximity  to  pools  of  motivated  offenders  and  patterns  of  land 
use  probably  had  much  less  effect  on  fist  fights  than  it  did  on  shootings. 

The  Crime  of  Burglary  in  the  YCHD 
The  most  obvious  feature  of  Figure  4 . 10  that  graphs  the  annual  frequencies  of 
burglary  per  grid  of  the  YCHD,  its  contiguous  grids,  and  all  Tampa  was  the  strength  of 
the  association  between  all  three  of  these  comparison  aggregates.  The  level  of  correlation 
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between  the  YCHD  and  its  contiguous  grids  was  particularly  strong  at  r = .89.  Of  even 
greater  interest  was  the  fact  that  as  the  national  burglary  rates  fell  23.4%  from  1993  to 
1997  (Rand,  1998),  the  per  grid  frequency  of  burglaries  in  Tampa  also  dropped  25.9%  for 
the  same  period.  By  contrast,  for  that  period,  the  per  grid  burglary  frequencies  in  the 
YCHD  fell  by  8.5%  and  in  the  contiguous  grids  by  only  2.2%.  There  were  apparently 
strong  macro-structural  forces  at  work  here,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  seemed  to  have 
become  somewhat  less  influential  on  burglary  frequencies  in  the  YCHD  particularly  for  the 
years  1994  and  1995.  A better  understanding  of  this  effect  required  analysis  of  changes  in 
the  routine  activities  there. 

Potential  Offenders 

During  the  1991  to  1998  period  of  relative  stability  in  annual  burglary  frequencies 
for  the  YCHD,  all  the  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  the  pool  of  potential  offenders  that 
occurred  primarily  as  a result  of  the  growth  of  the  night  entertainment  industry  there 
should  have  facilitated  the  crime  of  burglary.  There  would  have  been  many  more  15  to  19 
year  old  males  who  were  in  the  peak  age  range  of  risk  for  the  commission  of  burglary  (see 
Table  3.3)  and  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  more  anonymous,  more  impaired,  and  less 
supervised  by  intimate  handlers.  This  increase  in  the  pool  of  motivated  potential  offenders 
could  explain  why  during  a period  when  macro  structural  forces  were  inhibiting  the 
commission  of  burglaries  around  the  nation,  the  YCHD  (and  even  the  contiguous  areas  as 
well)  did  not  experience  the  same  magnitude  of  declining  burglary  frequencies. 
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Target  Suitability 

As  displayed  in  Figures  4.3  and  4.4,  the  economic  activity  in  the  YCHD  steadily 
increased  during  the  decade  of  the  1990s.  More  businesses,  more  valuable  goods,  and 
more  signs  of  affluence  must  surely  have  increased  the  value  and  visibility  of  potential 
targets.  Also,  there  was  no  evidence  that,  during  this  time,  there  was  any  extraordinary 
target  hardening  measures  taken.  The  increased  lighting  and  installation  of  CCTV  cameras 
did  not  occur  until  the  late  1990s  and  would  have  only  increased  security  along  the 
storefront  areas  of  Seventh  Avenue,  leaving  the  rear  access  of  businesses  along  Seventh 
Avenue  still  vulnerable  to  entry.  None  of  this  would,  of  course,  explain  the  dramatic  drop 
in  burglary  frequencies  recorded  there  for  1980  to  1983  and  again  from  1987  to  1991. 

Although  conveyance  burglaries  may  have  been  somewhat  inhibited  by  the  increase 
in  security  that  took  place  at  city  owned  parking  lots  in  1994  (see  Table  4.4),  these  lots 
comprise  only  a small  proportion  of  all  the  available  parking  in  and  around  the  historic 
district.  Although  increased  guardianship  would  have  resulted  from  the  increased  human 
activity  and  police  patrols  that  occurred  in  the  1990s,  this  would  only  have  been  expected 
to  inhibit  burglaries  that  would  have  happened  during  specific  days  and  times  of  peak 
activity  such  as  late  evenings  and  early  mornings  on  weekends,  leaving  plenty  of  other 
opportunities  available.  If,  however,  the  pool  of  motivated  offenders  were  primarily  those 
people  drawn  to  the  Ybor  night  life,  then  the  guardianship  that  comes  with  high  levels  of 
human  activity  would  have  been  simultaneous  with  the  presence  of  the  offender  pool.  The 
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fact  that  with  the  growing  popularity  of  the  YCHD  targets  must  have  abounded,  but  that 
during  this  time  the  burglary  rates  declined  (albeit  not  at  national  levels)  would  suggest 
that  some  form  of  guardianship  did  inhibit  some  burglaries. 

The  Role  of  Place 

There  were  three  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  place  that  occurred  in  the  1 990s 
that  might  also  have  affected  burglary  frequencies  in  the  YCHD.  The  ecological  labeling 
of  the  historic  district  as  an  area  of  economic  boom  might  have  attracted  potential 
burglary  offenders,  thus  facilitating  the  commission  of  that  offense.  Secondly,  the  total 
number  of  15  - 19  year  old  male  residents  in  the  contiguous  grids  dropped  34.8%  from 
1980  to  1990  (see  Figure  4.5),  and  this  would  be  expected  to  have  inhibited  burglaries 
both  within  the  contiguous  areas  and  the  YCHD.  Finally,  the  increasing  proportion  of 
vacant  lands  and  building  from  1980  to  1993  displayed  in  Figure  4. 1 would  have,  at  that 
time,  been  expected  to  have  reduced  the  number  potential  targets  and  thus  inhibited 
burglary  frequencies,  but,  more  currently,  the  increase  in  residential  land  use  (as  well  as 
the  increased  number  of  automobiles  to  burglarize)  that  occurred  post  -1993  would  have 
been  expected  to  increase  the  number  of  potential  targets  and  thus  increased  burglary 
frequencies. 

Conclusions 

Although  it  was  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  case  analysis  to  explore  all  of  the 
social,  demographic,  and  economic  changes  that  might  have  been  driving  down  national 
burglary  rates,  the  1 9-year  trend  of  annual  burglary  frequencies  examined  here 
demonstrated  the  strong  influence  that  macro- structural  forces  can  have  on  the  analysis  of 
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crime  causation,  even  in  specific  urban  areas  as  small  as  the  YCHD.  The  strong  level  of 
correlation  between  the  annual  burglary  frequencies  for  all  three  of  the  comparison  areas 
suggested  that  the  most  important  changes  in  routine  activities  that  have  been  having  an 
influence  of  burglary  frequencies  in  the  historic  district  are  those  that  are  also  occurring 
nationally.  All  of  the  changes  that  were  brought  on  by  the  growth  of  the  night 
entertainment  industry  and  other  types  of  enterprises  there  seemed  to  have  had  primarily 
facilitating  influences.  A review  of  Table  5.1  above  reveals  that  only  the  increased 
guardianship  of  more  human  activity  and  police  patrols,  as  well  as  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  potential  offenders  living  in  the  contiguous  areas  would  have  had  an  inhibiting 
effect.  Since,  the  increased  guardianship  would  have  been  a strictly  localized  effect,  it  was 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  reduction  in  young  males  reported  in  the  contiguous  grids 
reflected  an  aging  national  population  and  that  this  could  account  for  the  decreased  annual 
frequencies  of  burglary  in  both  the  contiguous  grids  and  the  YCHD.  Finally,  the  drop  in 
burglary  frequencies  that  were  recorded  for  the  historic  district  in  the  mid-to-late  1990s 
was  relatively  smaller  than  for  all  Tampa.  It  was  possible  that  all  the  other  burglary 
facilitating  factors  described  above  (particularly  the  major  influx  of  young  males  attracted 
to  the  Ybor  night  life)  somewhat  counteracted  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  young  males 
living  in  the  contiguous  areas. 

The  Crime  of  Larceny  in  the  YCHD 

Figure  4. 1 1 that  graphs  the  annual  per  grid  larceny  frequencies  for  the  YCITD,  its 
contiguous  grids,  and  all  Tampa  since  1980  shows  that  although  there  has  long  been  more 
larceny  there  than  in  the  other  comparison  aggregates,  something  must  have  changed  in 
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1992  to  produce  record  levels  and  yearly  increases  in  the  amounts  of  this  type  of  crime 
that  became  known  to  police.  Although  the  annual  frequencies  stabilized  at  new  high 
levels  in  1996  and  1997,  they  continued  to  increase  in  1998.  The  timing  of  these  increases 
strongly  suggested  that  the  changes  in  routine  activities  that  resulted  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  night  entertainment  industry  there  were  primarily  responsible.  However,  the 
obviousness  of  this  conclusion  must  be  tempered  with  a caveat.  As  with  simple  assault, 
the  estimated  proportion  of  larcenies  that  are  reported  to  police  are  very  low  at  about 
26.3%  in  1997  (Maguire  and  Pastore,  1998).  An  unknown  proportion  of  the  recorded 
increase  in  frequencies  may  be  the  result  of  the  increased  police  presence  in  the  area  that 
grew  more-or-less  simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the  Ybor  night  entertainment 
scene. 

Potential  Offenders 

As  was  true  for  the  five  crime  types  previously  considered,  all  of  the  four  routine 
activities  variables  pertaining  to  potential  offenders  that  have  been  shown  to  facilitate 
crime  in  prior  research  were  probably  increased  as  a result  of  the  economic  development 
and  increase  in  human  traffic  that  began  in  the  YCHD  around  the  early  1990s.  The  age 
range  of  highest  risk  for  larceny  arrests  in  1997  was  15-19  and  the  peak  age  range  for 
victimization  was  about  the  same  (see  Table  3.3).  This  increased  proximity  of  potential 
offenders  and  suitable  targets,  combined  with  more  offender  impairment,  a rise  in 
anonymity  and  a lack  of  intimate  handlers,  would  certainly  have  had  a strong  facilitation 
effect  on  larceny  frequencies. 
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Target  Suitability 

The  main  purpose  of  most  downtown  “revitalization”  efforts  is  to  bring  more 
people  and  their  money  back  into  commercial  areas  that  were  once  vibrant,  but  somehow 
lost  their  vitality.  For  the  last  decade  this  has  been  happening  in  the  YCHD.  Figures  2.2, 
2.3,  and  2.4  provide  quantitative  confirmation  of  this  success.  Unfortunately,  economic 
revitalization  also  means  increasing  the  value  and  visibility  of  people’s  possessions. 
According  to  routine  activities  theory,  this  rise  in  target  suitability,  even  if  the  pool  of 
potential  offenders  remained  constant,  should  result  in  more  larcenies.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  increase  in  human  traffic  also  comes  higher  levels  of  informal  guardianship  over 
the  tangible  properties  that  are  introduced  to  the  area.  Combined  with  an  increase  in 
police  presence  in  the  YCHD,  the  overall  level  of  guardianship  should  have  risen  and  acted 
to  inhibit  property  theft. 

As  to  target  inertia,  there  was  no  concrete  evidence  that  the  economic 
revitalization  brought  about  much  target  hardening  over  what  was  standard  for  an  area 
that  had  long  had  a “high  crime”  reputation.  It  was  possible  that  the  rising  larceny 
frequencies  of  the  mid-1990s  increased  the  awareness  of  patrons  and  visitors  of  the  need 
to  protect  their  valuables,  but  most  of  the  media  attention  on  crime  in  the  area  was  about 
its  more  violent  forms  and  thus  target  inertia  there  appeared  to  undergo  little  change. 

The  Role  of  Place 

Given  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  YCHD  during  the  1990s,  of  the  seven 
routine  activities  variables  related  to  the  role  of  place,  two  would  be  expected  to  have  had 
some  larceny  facilitating  effect,  three  some  inhibitory  effect,  and  two  a negligible  effect. 
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The  1993  to  1998  reduction  in  vacant  land  uses  and  increase  in  residential  uses  could  have 
added  to  the  suitable  targets  brought  to  the  area  by  visitors  (see  Figure  4.1)  and,  of 
course,  the  attraction  of  young  people  would  have  added  to  both  the  potential  offender 
and  suitable  target  pools.  Contrarily,  the  use  of  extra-duty  officers  in  some  of  the  larger 
nightclubs  and  the  increased  awareness  that  ecological  labeling  might  have  had  some 
inhibitory  effect  on  larceny.  Further,  the  decline  in  the  number  of  1 5 to  19  year  old  males 
in  the  contiguous  grids  from  1980  to  1990  should  have  inhibited  any  potential  that  the 
historic  district’s  proximity  to  these  areas  could  have  conceivably  had.  Finally,  the  closing 
of  Seventh  Avenue  to  vehicular  traffic  and  the  ongoing  clustering  of  bars  and  nightclubs 
would  not  be  expected  to  have  either  facilitated  or  inhibited  annual  larceny  frequencies. 
Conclusions 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  annual  frequencies  of  reported  larceny  in  the  YCHD  was 
probably  due  primarily  to  the  also  rapid  increase  of  potential  offenders  and  suitable  targets 
that  accompanied  the  economic  growth  of  the  1990s  there.  Although  both  formal  and 
informal  guardianship  were  also  on  the  rise  during  that  period  of  time,  they  were 
apparently  insufficient  to  curb  these  increases.  Most  larcenies  occur  quickly  and  with 
relative  stealth,  making  effective  guardianship  a difficult  task  under  even  the  best 
conditions.  Unless  most  of  the  recorded  increases  in  larceny  frequencies  could  be 
attributed  primarily  to  a higher  proportion  of  these  offenses  being  discovered  by  or 
reported  to  the  police,  it  could  be  concluded  that  one  of  the  costs  of  the  revitalization  of 
the  YCHD  was  rapidly  rising  amounts  of  theft  there. 
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The  Crime  of  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  in  the  YCHD 

The  theft  of  motor  vehicles  is  just  a specialized  form  of  larceny.  Much  that  was 
described  above  regarding  the  changes  in  routine  activities  that  occurred  in  the  YCHD 
during  the  1990s  that  could  have  affected  annual  larceny  frequencies  there  was  also 
influential  in  driving  fluctuations  in  annual  motor  vehicle  theft  frequencies  as  well.  Like 
larceny  frequencies,  annual  motor  vehicle  theft  frequencies  in  the  YCHD  were  strongly 
correlated  with  the  contiguous  grids  and  all  Tampa  from  1980  until  1991  when  they  began 
to  rise  rapidly  to  record  levels.  However,  there  were  also  important  differences.  Whereas 
larceny  frequencies  continued  to  rise  rapidly  until  the  last  year  of  available  data,  motor 
vehicle  thefts  dropped  from  1995  until  1997  and  appeared  to  be  stabilizing  albeit  at  still 
record  high  levels.  Also  unlike  for  larceny,  the  annual  frequencies  of  motor  vehicle  theft  in 
the  YCHD  after  1991  remained  highly  correlated  with  Tampa’s  and  those  of  the 
contiguous  grids  as  well  (see  Table  4.3  and  Figure  4.12).  This  suggested  that  macro- 
structural  forces  were  at  work  influencing  yearly  frequency  counts,  but  that  local  changes 
in  routine  activities  were  aggravating  the  frequency  of  motor  vehicle  thefts  in  the  historic 
district. 

Potential  Offenders 

Exactly  as  for  larcenies  in  general,  the  changes  in  routine  activities  that  occurred  in 
the  YCHD  during  the  1990s  dramatically  increased  the  pool  of  potential  offenders  there. 

As  for  larceny,  the  national  age  range  on  highest  risk  for  arrest  was  1 5 to  19  year  old 
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males  (see  Table  3.3).  The  rapidly  developing  night  entertainment  scene  brought  them  in 
large  quantities,  without  intimate  handlers,  but  with  more  anonymity  and  opportunities  to 
become  impaired. 

Target  Suitability 

The  influx  of  more  automobiles  and,  in  particular,  the  newer  and  more  valuable 
models  driven  by  the  relatively  affluent  patrons  of  popular  bars  and  night  clubs  that 
corresponded  with  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  YCHD  as  a place  “to  be  seen”  in  the 
1 990s  would  certainly  have  increased  both  the  value  and  visibility  of  suitable  motor  vehicle 
targets  there.  However,  stealing  motor  vehicles  is  different  from  stealing  most  other 
objects  of  value.  Because  these  larceny  targets  are  generally  larger,  more  difficult  to 
conceal,  have  license  plates  and  vehicle  identification  numbers,  and  their  theft  is  highly 
reported  due  to  the  need  to  have  a police  report  so  that  their  owners  can  make  insurance 
claims  (1997  national  reporting  estimate  was  74.4%  - Maguire  and  Pastore,  1998),  efforts 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  guardianship  over  them  should  be  more  successful  than  for 
most  other  types  of  larceny  targets.  More  human  activity  and  more  police  patrols  in  the 
YCHD  combined  with  a citywide  crackdown  on  motor  vehicle  theft  by  the  Tampa  Police 
Department  that  began  in  19955  should  have  had  inhibited  annual  motor  vehicle  theft 
frequencies  in  the  YCHD. 


5These  anti-car  theft  measures  included  a specialized  enforcement  squad  (known  as  the  RAT  Pack)  that 
targeted  motor  vehicle  theft  in  various  “hot  spots”  around  the  city,  a change  in  policy  that  allowed 
officers  to  chase  offenders  in  stolen  vehicles,  and  a widely  publicized  increase  in  the  criminal  penalties 
f or  juveniles  convicted  of  auto  theft. 
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The  Role  of  Place 

Only  three  of  the  routine  activities  related  to  the  role  of  place  would  have  had 
much  affect  on  the  changing  motor  vehicle  theft  rates  in  the  YCHD.  Although,  as 
described  above,  Ybor  City  has  long  had  a reputation  as  a high  crime  area,  it  was  possible 
that  this  ecological  label  was  reinforced  over  time  as  a result  of  rising  larceny  and  motor 
vehicle  theft  rates  in  the  1990s,  and  that,  as  a result,  visitors  to  this  area  took  more  target 
hardening  precautions  with  their  cars.  If  true,  this  would  have  been  expected  to,  over  time, 
inhibit  motor  vehicle  theft  frequencies.  There  is,  however,  no  quantitative  evidence  to 
support  this  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  census  data  did  show  a 34.8%  drop  from 
1980  to  1990  in  the  number  of  15  to  19  year  old  males  living  in  the  contiguous  grids,  and 
this  should  have  also  inhibited  YCHD  motor  vehicle  thefts  in  the  1990s  (see  Figure  4.5). 
Finally,  there  was  ethnographic  evidence  that  many  juveniles  without  intimate  handlers 
were  attracted  to  the  night  life  of  the  historic  district,  and  this  should  have  facilitated 
offense  frequencies. 

Conclusions 

The  high  levels  of  correlation  between  annual  per  grid  frequencies  of  motor  vehicle 
theft  in  the  YCHD,  its  contiguous  grids,  and  all  Tampa  strongly  suggested  that  macro- 
structural  forces  were  influencing  these  frequency  changes.  However,  the  scale  of  the 
increases  seen  in  the  historic  district  from  1992  to  1994,  followed  in  1995  to  1997  by  a 
decrease  while  Tampa’s  and  the  contiguous  grid’s  frequencies  were  remaining  relatively 
stable,  also  pointed  to  more  localized  changes  in  routine  activities.  The  following  scenario 
emerged  from  the  data  discussed  above.  Pre-1992,  there  were  more  potential  offenders 
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living  in  contiguous  grid  areas,  but  the  annual  frequencies  of  motor  vehicle  thefts  were 
relatively  low  (compared  to  what  they  would  soon  become)  primarily  because  of  the 
number  of  suitable  targets  in  the  area  was  also  relatively  low.  When  the  economic  boom 
began  in  1993,  the  pool  of  potential  offenders  in  the  contiguous  grids  was  shrinking,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  potential  offenders  and  suitable  targets  coming  to  the  YCHD 
was  growing  exponentially.  Annual  motor  vehicle  theft  frequencies  there  also  increased 
dramatically  to  new  record  levels  in  1 993  and  1 994,  but  the  increasing  levels  of 
guardianship  described  above  were  able  to  dampen  this  “crime  wave”  and  the  decline  in 
frequencies  reported  for  1995  to  1998  (relative  to  their  1993  and  1994  levels)  ensued. 

Drug  Offenses  in  the  YCHD 

The  analysis  of  drug  offense  data  for  the  YCHD  was  problematic  for  three  reasons. 
Two  have  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  crime  data  and  one  is  a theoretical  construct  issue. 
As  to  the  data  problems,  the  Tampa  Police  Department  only  kept  systematic  records  of 
drug  offenses  known  to  police  beginning  in  1989.  More  importantly,  the  validity  of  this 
data  is  highly  suspect  in  that  the  frequency  of  drug  offenses  known  to  police  could 
conceivably  be  determined  as  much  by  the  changing  focus  and  intensity  of  police 
proactivity  in  specific  areas  as  it  is  by  how  much  actual  drug  use  and  dealing  was  going  on 
in  the  community  being  considered.  As  to  the  theoretical  issue,  Marcus  Felson  who 
developed  routine  activities  theory  has  recognized  that  it  requires  some  conceptual 
modification  when  it  comes  to  explaining  the  conditions  conducive  to  consensual 
criminality  (Felson,  1998).  Because  both  drug  use  and  dealing  are  a consensual  crime,  the 
concept  of  suitable  target  must  be  modified.  Although  both  the  use  and  sales  of  drugs 
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generally  require  the  convergence  of  people  inclined  to  violate  the  law  in  this  particular 
way  and  can  only  occur  in  the  absence  of  capable  guardians,  users  can  be  considered  both 
offenders  and  targets.  Further,  when  considering  the  sometimes  aggressive  marketing  of 
certain  controlled  substances  at  street  level,  it  can  also  be  useful  to  consider  the  possible 
dealers  as  offender  pools  and  the  prospective  buyers  as  suitable  targets.  That  is,  the 
concepts  of  target  value  and  visibility  are  relevant  to  understanding  why  drug  dealers 
might  be  attracted  by  the  presence  of  large  concentrations  of  young  and  relatively 
affluent  potential  users. 

Setting  aside  for  present  the  particularly  problematic  nature  of  the  drug  offense 
data,  the  most  striking  result  of  the  longitudinal  analysis  of  drug  offenses  known  to  police 
shown  in  Figure  4.13  and  Table  4.3  was  the  strong  correlation  between  per  grid  annual 
frequencies  for  all  three  comparison  areas.  Again,  we  see  here  that  macro-structural 
forces  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  fluctuation  of  local  offense  frequencies.  In  terms  of 
the  economic  boom  of  the  YCHD,  we  find  that  the  drug  offense  frequencies  were 
historically  lower  there  than  in  the  contiguous  grids  until  1994.  After  that  the  annual 
YCHD  frequencies  were  always  higher  or  at  least  very  close  to  the  frequencies  in  the 
comparison  grids.  The  changes  in  routine  activities  that  occurred  in  this  area  of  Tampa 
beginning  in  the  early  1 990s  must  have  certainly  had  some  role  to  play  in  these  trends. 
Potential  Offenders 

As  was  true  for  all  of  the  offense  categories  considered  in  this  case  analysis,  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  night  entertainment  industry  in  the  YCHD  changed  routine  activities 
there  in  a way  that  would  have  dramatically  increased  the  pool  of  potential  offenders.  The 
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peak  age  range  of  highest  risk  for  drug  offense  arrest  in  1997  was  15  to  19  years  of  age 
(see  Table  3.3).  Further,  the  age  range  of  highest  risk  for  use  of  any  illicit  drug  for  that 
year  was  16  to  25  (SAMHSA,  1998).  The  party  atmosphere  of  this  thriving  night- 
life district  brought  those  groups  who  were  mutually  attracted  to  this  lifestyle  together. 

As  with  the  other  offenses,  anonymity,  impairment,  and  lack  of  guardianship  would  have 
also  facilitated  the  occurrence  of  both  using  and  dealing  drugs. 

Suitable  Targets 

As  described  above,  the  concept  of  crime  targets  needed  a modified  meaning  when 
considering  this  consensual  type  crime  category.  The  value  and  visibility  of  the  patrons  of 
the  night  entertainment  establishment  in  the  historic  district  as  “targets”would  have 
increased  from  pre-1990  levels  in  at  least  three  ways.  First,  there  were  a lot  more  people 
who  could  potentially  be  using  and  buying  drugs  there.  Secondly,  the  relatively  affluent 
patrons  of  these  businesses  would  certainly  be  seen  by  potential  drug  dealers  as  a lucrative 
market  for  certain  recreational  type  psychoactive  substance  such  as  marijuana,  cocaine, 
and  ecstacy.  Finally,  the  “party  atmosphere”  of  weekend  nights  would  be  expected  to 
increase  the  social  acceptability  of  certain  forms  of  drug  use.  As  to  changes  in  target 
guardianship  over  potential  drug  users  and  buyers,  the  increased  human  traffic  and  police 
patrols  would  be  expected  to  have  some  inhibitory  effect  on  drug  sales  and  use. 
Unfortunately,  many  forms  of  both  drug  sales  and  use  can  be  very  covert  behaviors  that 
render  the  less  focused  forms  of  guardianship  ineffective. 
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The  Role  of  Place 

The  environmental  backcloth  created  by  the  rise  of  the  weekend  party  scene  in  the 
YCHD  should  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  routine  activities  that  would  have  facilitated 
or  inhibited  the  annual  frequencies  of  drug  offenses  there.  The  use  of  extra-duty  officers 
at  some  of  the  larger  bars  as  well  as  the  declining  number  of  young  males  in  the 
contiguous  grids  would  have  had  an  inhibitory  effect  on  the  use  and  sales  of  drugs  in  and 
in  front  of  many  nightclubs  and  sales  by  drug  dealers  from  contiguous  neighborhoods  who 
might  have  come  to  the  historic  district  looking  for  customers.6  Also,  it  was  conceivable 
that  the  decline  in  vacant  buildings  and  lots  that  occurred  after  1993  (see  Figure  4.1) 
would  have  reduced  the  low  visibility  areas  in  which  drug  use  and  dealing  might  have 
occurred,  but  ethnographic  observations  by  the  author  suggested  that  this  type  of  “crack 
house”  use  setting  was  not  all  that  relevant  to  the  YCHD. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  place  characteristics  being  considered  here 
would  have  facilitated  both  drug  use  and  dealing.  The  ecological  labeling  of  the  YCHD 
combined  with  its  attraction  to  young  people  and  the  concentration  of  bars  and  other 
forms  of  night  entertainment  there  create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  use  of 
psychoactive  substances.  The  alcohol  that  was  so  ubiquitous  in  a relatively  small  area  that 
contained  about  60  alcohol-selling  establishments  was,  after  all,  just  one  of  these 
intoxicating  substances.  Other  research  has  shown  that  “binge”  alcohol  use  is  strongly 
related  to  the  use  of  other  more  illicit  substances  (SAMHSA,  1999). 

6 The  gathering  and  analysis  of  evidence  as  to  why  known  drug  offenses  in  the  contiguous  grids  were 
increasing  at  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  15  to  19  year  old  male  residents  in  those  areas  was 
decreasing  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  case  analysis. 
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Conclusions 

Any  conclusions  regarding  the  prevalence  of  drug  use  in  the  YCHD  must  be 
tempered  by  the  data  validity  considerations  described  above.  Were  the  increased  per  grid 
frequencies  of  reported  drug  offenses  in  the  YCHD  simply  a result  of  more  proactive  law 
enforcement  in  the  area  or  do  they  reflect  an  actual  increase  in  drug  use  and  drug  dealing 
behaviors  there?  A reasonable  conclusion  based  on  the  evidence  at  hand  was  that  both 
occurred.  That  is,  the  environment  and  routine  activities  of  the  historic  district  in  the 
1 990s  did  much  to  facilitate  the  commission  of  drug  offenses  and  that,  in  turn,  triggered 
proactive  law  enforcement  efforts  that  targeted  these  type  of  crimes.  It  was  even  possible 
that  the  increased  guardianship  of  higher  levels  of  human  traffic  combined  with  increased 
routine  police  patrols  and  proactive  enforcement  efforts  have,  in  fact,  deterred  much  drug 
offending  behavior,  but  that  any  decline  in  the  real  frequency  of  offending  was  masked  in 
the  longitudinal  statistics  by  the  higher  proportion  of  drug  offenses  that  were  coming  to 
the  attention  of  police  due  to  their  own  efforts. 


CHAPTER  6 

URBAN  ECONOMIC  REVITALIZATION, 

CRIME,  AND  ROUTINE  ACTIVITIES  THEORY 

Using  Routine  Activities  Theory  for  the  Case  Analysis  of  Urban  Areas 

Before  making  public  policy  recommendations  based  on  this  analysis  of  data  from 
the  YCHD,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  some  generalizations  regarding  the  use  of  routine 
activities  theory  as  an  organizing  paradigm  for  assessing  the  interdependent  dynamics  of 
localized  crime  problems.  Although,  as  described  above  in  the  section  on  the  development 
of  routine  activities  theory,  this  perspective  was  first  developed  for  use  at  the  macro- 
structural  level,  the  internal  logic  of  assessing  variations  in  crime  frequencies  by 
considering  the  changes  in  routine  activities  that  affect  pools  of  potential  offenders,  the 
availability  of  suitable  targets,  and  the  effectiveness  of  guardianship  appeared  to  also  be 
quite  useful  at  more  micro-levels  of  analysis.  The  routine  activities  model  has  an  intuitive 
attraction  for  policymakers  in  that  its  constructs  often  specify  conditions  in  the  immediate 
urban  environment  over  which  elected  officials,  business  leaders,  and  police  have  some 
modicum  of  control.  The  proximity  between  potential  offenders  and  suitable  targets  can 
be  influenced  by  planning  and  guiding  commercial  development.  The  suitability  of  targets 
can  be  decreased  by  efforts  to  educate  business  patrons  to  avoid  certain  behaviors  that 
increase  their  vulnerability  to  crime.  Guardianship  levels  can  be  increased  through  target 
hardening,  increased  police  presence,  and  improved  surveillance  of  high  crime  areas.  Here 
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then  was  finally,  after  years  of  crime  theory  that  mostly  produced  suggestions  for  the  type 
of  long-term  solutions  that  require  a more  global  assault  on  deeply  entrenched  and 
intractable  cultural  and  economic  problems  such  as  racism  and  poverty,  a theoretical 
approach  that  could  suggest  some  relatively  effective  short-term  solutions  to  localized 
crime  problems.  Further,  it  has  a flexibility  that  allows  it  to  be  used  in  a variety  of 
situations.  Even  at  the  neighborhood  level  of  the  present  research,  there  were  some  easily 
definable  patterns  in  the  main  routine  activities  dimensions  that  could  be  measured  over 
time,  compared  to  other  areas,  and  related  to  variations  in  crime  frequency.  Contrarily,  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  focus  of  scarce  resources  on  short-term  solutions  such  as 
surveillance  cameras  must  come  at  the  expense  of  more  long-term  programs  such  as 
increasing  employment  opportunities  and  other  social  services.  These  concerns 
notwithstanding,  there  were  also  some  limitations  to  this  theory’s  usefulness  and  its 
explanatory  power  within  the  context  of  an  urban  case  analysis  design  that  need  to  be 
considered. 

Routine  activities  theory  has  rarely  included  consideration  of  longitudinal  changes 
in  the  types  of  social  forces  addressed  by  those  theories  of  crime  that  attempt  to  explain 
how  people  become  criminals.  Beyond  the  effects  that  environmentally  enhanced  crime 
opportunities  have  on  changing  a potential  offender’s  crime  cost/benefit  analysis,  it  has 
assumed  that  a more-or-less  stable  and  irrelevant  process  creates  pools  of  motivated 
offenders  and  that  changes  in  their  size,  proximity  to  suitable  targets,  and  perception  of 
target  opportunities  and  risks  are  the  primary  determinants  of  how  much  crime  threat  they 
might  pose  to  a specific  area.  This  exclusion  of  factors  that  change  the  intrinsic 
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motivations  of  potential  offender  populations  such  as  poverty,  racial  discrimination,  or 
family  disorganization  can  result  in  offense  frequency  variance  that  appears  to  be 
incongruent  with  what  would  be  expected  from  the  changing  patterns  of  routine  activity. 
For  example,  in  this  case  analysis  it  was  found  that  the  national  age  range  of  highest  risk 
for  drug  offense  arrests  was  15  to  19  and  that  the  number  of  15  to  19  year  old  males 
residing  in  the  contiguous  grids  had  dropped  by  34.8%  from  the  1980  census  count  to  the 
1990  count.  According  to  routine  activities  theory,  all  other  things  being  equal,  this 
reduction  in  the  pool  potential  offenders  should  have  resulted  in  a decrease  in  drug 
offending  in  the  contiguous  areas  during  the  1 990s,  it  appeared,  however,  that  the  exact 
opposite  occurred  (see  Figure  4 .13).  There  are  a variety  of  possible  explanations  for  this 
seemingly  contradictory  result,  but  the  point  being  made  here  is  that  routine  activities 
theory  cannot  account  for  all  of  the  relevant  factors  driving  crime  frequencies. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  using  routine  activities  theory  within  this  research 
design  was  in  finding  unambiguous  indicators  of  specific  routine  activities  constructs.  It 
was  not  unusual  to  find  that,  within  the  routine  activities  framework,  one  demographic  or 
economic  trend  indicator  could  have  conceivably  both  inhibited  and  facilitated  crime 
frequencies  simultaneously.  For  example,  a major  increase  in  the  human  activity  in  an 
urban  area  can  increase  the  number  and  proximity  of  potential  offenders  and  targets  thus 
facilitating  crime  frequencies  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  higher  population  density  should 
have  also  increased  the  informal  guardianship  levels  there  and  therefore  also  served  as  an 
inhibitor  of  crime.  The  extent  to  which  these  opposing  forces  might  counteract  each  other 
was  unknown  and  perhaps  unknowable  and  routine  activities  theory  does  not  provide  a 
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clear  answer.  Within  the  context  of  complex  urban  environments,  precise  relationships 
between  routine  activities  indicators  and  variations  in  the  amount  of  crimes  that  occur 
because  of  incremental  changes  in  these  collective  activities  cannot  be  made.  This 
problem  is  further  aggravated  by  the  confounding  effect  of  increased  police  presence  on 
both  the  deterrence  and  reporting  of  crime  events.  Only  in  an  area  where  both  police 
presence  and  the  categorization  of  offenses  was  stable  over  time  could  there  be  greater 
confidence  that  official  data  was  a reasonably  valid  and  reliable  indicator  of  real 
fluctuations  in  criminal  activity. 

This  case  study  approach  was  not  an  ideal  vehicle  for  testing  the  validity  of  routine 
activities  theory.  There  were  insufficient  measurements  and  controls  to  draw  any 
conclusion  s about  the  causal  connection  between  the  independent  routine  activities 
variables  and  the  dependent  crime  frequencies.  Although  the  use  of  crime  data  for  the 
contiguous  grids  and  the  entire  city  of  Tampa  provided  some  points  of  reference  upon 
which  the  crime  causing  impact  of  routine  activities  unique  to  the  YCHD  could  be 
considered,  a major  improvement  in  the  research  design  would  be  to  have  a comparison 
area  that  was  similar  to  the  YCHD  in  most  ways,  but  also  different  in  respect  to  certain 
critical  routine  activities  or  crime  frequencies.  For  example,  there  is  an  entertainment 
district  located  within  downtown  Orlando,  Florida  that  is  quite  similar  in  size  and  urban 
context,  but  was  more  carefully  planned  to  include  a diversity  of  night  entertainments  that 
attract  a wider  age-range  of  patrons.  Although  careful  analysis  of  its  economic, 
demographic,  and  crime  trends  would  be  required,  this  area  appears  to  have  much  less  of  a 
crime  problem  than  the  YCHD.  A detailed  contrasting  of  these  two  areas  could  yield 
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much  insight  into  which  routine  activities  seem  to  be  having  there  greatest  influence  on 
crime  frequencies  within  entertainment  districts.  Although  additional  case  studies  of  the 
type  conducted  here  could  be  useful,  future  studies  that  use  routine  activities  theory  to 
analyze  crime  frequencies  in  urban  entertainment  districts  should  use  such  comparison 
areas.  Future  studies  should  also  strive  for  a longer-term  time  series,  locate  measures  of 
the  inhibitors  and  facilitators  for  which  measures  could  not  be  found  here,  provide  better 
measures  of  motivated  offenders,  and  find  more  precise  measures  of  target  vulnerability 
and  guardianship.  This  would  entail  not  only  better  economic,  demographic,  and  police 
data  but  also  more  detailed  and  longer-term  on-site  observations  and  interviews,  and 
perhaps  surveys  of  area  residents,  visitors,  and  establishments. 

Finally,  it  was  obvious  from  the  separate  consideration  of  each  of  the  eight  crime 
categories  in  this  case  analysis  that  changes  in  routine  activities  may  have  differential 
effects  on  the  frequency  of  incidents  for  different  offense  categories.  Routine  activities 
that  have  powerful  facilitatory  or  inhibitory  effects  on  one  type  of  crime  may  have  no 
effect  on  another.  For  example,  the  implementation  of  effective  place  management  may 
have  a strong  guardianship  effect  on  the  simple  batteries  that  occur  within  an 
establishment,  but  will  have  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  rapes  that  more  commonly  occur 
elsewhere.  Although  the  essential  routine  activities  model  was  developed  primarily  to 
explain  changes  in  the  national  rates  of  predatory  property  crime,  it  has  been  adapted  to 
explain  variations  in  drug  related  and  predatory  violent  crime  as  well  (see  for  example: 
Duffala,  1980;  Messner  and  Tardiff,  1985;  Sampson,  1987;  Mazerolle,  Kadleck  and 
Roehl,  1998).  The  type  of  crime  to  be  analyzed  by  this  approach  may  be  critical  in  that 
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research  designs  that  focus  on  specific  types  of  crime  could  avoid  some  of  the 
methodological  pitfalls  described  above  by  choosing  those  offenses  that  are  theoretically 
most  sensitive  to  changes  in  routine  activities  and  least  confounded  by  changes  in 
definitions  and  reporting  behaviors. 

Although  there  are  important  deficiencies  in  the  specification  of  routine  activities 
and  weakness  in  the  present  research  design  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  future  research 
before  solid  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  overall,  routine  activities  theory  was  a useful 
template  for  organizing  the  findings  of  research  into  the  crime  of  place,  as  well  as  a 
parsimonious  and  effective  framework  for  organizing  all  of  the  measurable  variables  that 
might  have  had  an  influence  on  crime  frequencies  in  the  YCHD.  Following  are  some  the 
major  insights  that  emerged  from  applying  this  theoretical  orientation  to  a complex  and 
seemingly  chaotic  urban  environment. 

The  Routine  Activities  that  Affected  Crime  in  the  YCHD 
Although  the  statistical  and  research  design  controls  used  in  this  case  study  were 
insufficient  to  warrant  definite  conclusions  regarding  the  causal  connections  between  the 
routine  activities  and  the  crime  frequencies  being  considered  here,  this  criminology  of 
place  informed  routine  activities  analysis  of  19  years  of  crime  data  for  eight  offense 
categories  in  light  of  both  quantitative  and  ethnographic  data  produced  results  that  were 
consistent  with  eight  generalizations  regarding  the  routine  activities  that  have  affected 
crime  in  the  YCHD. 

1 . The  levels  of  correlation  between  yearly  changes  in  crime  frequencies  for  the  entire 
city  of  Tampa  and  those  of  the  YCHD  suggested  that  macro-structural  forces. 
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generated  outside  the  scope  of  the  routine  activities  occurring  within  the  historic 
district,  had  much  to  do  with  the  variance  of  annual  reported  crime  frequencies 
there. 

2.  Transient  populations,  such  as  those  drawn  to  the  weekend  nightlife  in  the  YCHD 
appear  to  have  had  an  impact  on  the  frequencies  of  all  offense  types  considered  in 
this  case  analysis,  with  the  exceptions  of  rape  and  burglary. 

3.  When  the  estimated  number  of  people  who  visited  the  area  was  considered  in  order 
to  standardize  rates,  with  the  exceptions  of  rape  and  burglary  the  estimated  crime 
victimization  risks  in  the  YCHD  were  greater  than  for  the  entire  city  of  Tampa. 

4.  When  police  activities  were  focused  on  a specific  area  of  urban  geography  there 
was  some  evidence  that  they  could  have  had  an  inhibitory  effect  on  the  commission 
of  certain  types  of  crimes  such  as  motor  vehicle  theft. 

5.  The  demographic  composition  of  the  four  crime  reporting  grids  contiguous  to  the 
YCHD  may  have  had  less  of  an  impact  on  the  changing  crime  frequencies  in  the 
historic  district  during  1990s  than  has  been  commonly  assumed  in  media  coverage 
and  political  discussions  regarding  the  major  source  of  the  crime  problem  there. 

6.  Given  the  available  data,  there  was  insufficient  time  to  consider  the  effectiveness  of 
the  improved  street  lighting  and  use  of  CCTV  cameras  along  Seventh  Avenue.  A 
few  more  years  of  data  could  produce  some  evaluation  of  these  two  forms  of 
physical  guardianship. 

The  ecological  labeling  of  the  YCHD  as  a “place  to  party”  may  have  increased 
certain  types  of  crime  by  attracting  criminal  predators  and  lowering  the  limits  of 
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acceptable  behavior  there.  At  the  same  time,  the  historic  district’s  reputation  as  a 
dangerous  place  could  have  inhibited  the  occurrence  of  certain  types  of  crime  like 
rape  by  raising  the  level  of  patron  awareness  and  increasing  levels  of  policing  and 
other  forms  of  guardianship. 

8.  The  saturation  of  this  urban  area  with  a high  density  of  bars  and  nightclubs 

probably  produced  an  ecological  backcloth  that  generally  facilitated  the  occurrence 
of  certain  types  of  crime  such  as  simple  assault  and  drug  offenses  beyond  what 
would  have  been  generated  with  the  influx  of  similar  numbers  for  other  land  use 
activities. 

The  findings  and  conclusions  presented  here  are  of  practical  value  for  guiding  the 
formation  of  the  public  policy  that  will  effect  the  future  crime  trends  in  the  YCHD,  and 
may  also  be  generalized  to  similar  urban  areas  undergoing  economic  revitalization. 

When  communities  consider  the  economic  revitalization  of  deteriorating  urban 
areas,  it  is  critical  to  understand  that  the  patterns  of  increased  economic  activity  that  are 
allowed  or  encouraged  will  strongly  influence  the  routine  activities  that  facilitate  or  inhibit 
criminal  activity  in  the  revitalized  area.  The  essential  concepts  of  routine  activities  theory 
combined  with  the  more  specific  finding  of  ecological  criminology  provides  a compass  for 
the  guidance  of  economic  development  and  the  making  of  public  policy  as  it  relates  to  the 
control  of  crime.  Although  the  data  analysis  of  this  case  study  suggested  that  much 
variation  in  an  urban  area’s  annual  crime  frequencies  are  the  result  of  macro  level  social 
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forces  and  are  thus  beyond  the  control  of  local  policymakers,  there  was  also  evidence  that 
local  level  processes  had  much  to  do  with  the  increase  in  crime  frequencies  experienced  in 
the  YCHD 

A well-planned  process  of  urban  revitalization  must  include  consideration  of  how 
changes  in  local  human  activities  might  impact  crime  frequencies.  In  the  present  case,  as 
opposed  to  the  process  of  systematic  urban  planning,  the  concentration  of  bars  and  night 
clubs  in  the  YCHD  resulted  from  a kind  of  commercial  “natural  selection”  in  which  night 
entertainment  enterprises  have  had  the  advantage  over  other  types  retail  businesses.  The 
processes  had  become  a self-amplifying  cycle  in  which  the  more  that  bars  and  nightclubs 
succeeded  there,  the  greater  the  area’s  reputation  as  a place  to  party  on  weekends  grew. 
Then,  the  business  opportunities  created  by  the  growing  weekend  crowds  attracted  more 
night  entertainment  establishments  and  the  results  can  be  seen  displayed  in  Figure  4.2  as 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  wet  zoning  permits  that  were  issued.  It  could  be 
argued,  of  course,  that  the  development  of  a bar-oriented  night  entertainment  district  was 
the  only  way  in  which  this  area  could  have  been  quickly  revitalized.  Other  cities  have 
found  it  difficult  to  attract  people  with  disposable  income  into  urban  areas  with  sinister 
reputations,  but  that  is  exactly  what  was  accomplished  in  Tampa.  Shopping  malls  are 
plentiful,  but  historic  and  romantic  places  to  be  entertained  at  night  are  relatively  scarce. 
Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  this  type  of  revitalization  may  be  judged  by  some  to  outweigh 
the  benefits.  There  has  been  both  human  suffering  costs  and  the  primarily  governmental 
expenses  of  increasing  police  protection  and  other  forms  of  guardianship.  Any  rational 
consideration  of  the  desirability  of  increasing  economic  activity  by  clustering  bars  and 
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night  clubs  into  a relatively  small  area  must  consider  these  costs.  Following  are  some 
recommendations  for  public  policy  making  that  were  suggested  by  the  findings  of  this  case 
analysis  of  the  YCHD. 

Proactive  and  Reactive  Approaches 

There  are  two  basic  approaches  to  inhibiting  crime  frequencies  in  urban  areas 
undergoing  economic  revitalization:  A proactive  approach  would  be  an  attempt  to  guide 
economic  development  in  a way  that  does  not  create  the  kind  of  crime  facilitating 
conditions  described  above.  That  is,  economic  activity  of  the  type  that  increases  the  pool 
of  high  risk  potential  offender,  increases  the  number  and  suitability  of  possible  targets,  and 
also  increases  the  proximity  of  these  potential  offenders  and  their  targets  is  bound  to  result 
in  higher  crime  frequencies.  This  condition  is  further  aggravated  by  the  production  of  an 
urban  environment  with  a reputation  that  encourages  uninhibited  behaviors.  Once  these 
forces  are  in  motion,  however,  crime  inhibition  efforts  become  more  reactive  and  primarily 
take  the  form  of  increased  guardianship  in  all  its  possible  manifestations.  Concerns  about 
guardianship  need  not  always  be  reactive  to  high  crime  frequencies.  When  economic 
revitalization  is  being  planned,  economic  activities  that  routine  activities  theory  would 
suggest  might  be  unusually  criminogenic  can  also  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  cost  of 
increased  guardianship  (whether  it  take  the  form  of  police  and  security  activity,  public 
education,  or  target  hardening  efforts)  that  will  be  required  just  as  is  presently  done  for  the 
estimation  of  impact  fees  that  involve  infrastructures  such  as  roads  and  drainage. 
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Investment  in  proven  forms  of  guardianship  early  in  the  development  of  a revitalization 
project  can  reduce  the  cost  of  human  suffering  generated  by  the  kinds  of  economic 
activities  that  facilitate  crime. 

Guiding  the  Future  of  the  YCHD 

As  to  the  future  of  the  YCHD,  many  valuable  lessons  have  been  learned  by  the 
experience  and  trial  and  error  attempts  to  continue  the  economic  growth  of  the  area 
without  further  aggravating  the  crime  frequencies.  Although  any  economic  development 
that  increases  human  activity  in  an  area  also  increases  to  at  least  some  extent  the  volume 
of  potential  offenders  and  suitable  targets  that  come  within  a critical  proximity  of  each 
other,  permitting  the  degree  of  wet  zoned  establishment  concentration  created  an 
exponential  growth  in  the  interaction  of  high  risk  populations  within  an  environment 
conducive  to  behavioral  extremes.  The  history  and  culture  of  old  Ybor  City  added  to  this, 
but  other  forms  of  economic  activity  would  not  have  interacted  with  it  in  such  a deviance 
producing  way.  Wet  zoning  for  establishments  that  also  serve  food  as  a significant  portion 
of  their  business  may  not  facilitate  crime  as  much  as  those  that  primarily  serve  alcohol. 
Diverse,  non-bar  culture  development  that  appeals  to  a market  composed  of  a wider  range 
of  ages  and  inclinations  would  counteract  that  trend.  This  appears  to  be  the  design  for  the 
historic  district’s  future.  There  are  now  plans  to  continue  the  development  with  a more 
diversified  business  environment  that  includes  upscale  housing,  theaters,  and  hotels  (Ybor 
City  Development  Corporation,  1998).  To  the  extent  that  these  kinds  of  enterprises 
reduce  the  monoculture  of  bars  and  nightclubs,  they  should  have  a powerful  inhibitory 
effect  on  crime.  Economic  activities  that  attract  a wider  range  of  age  groups  and  include 
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family  oriented  entertainment  not  only  attract  fewer  potential  offenders  in  the  age  of  risk, 
but  they  also  would  attract  a greater  proportion  of  “intimate  handlers”  to  supervise  those 
“age-of  -risk”  males  that  are  present.  Further,  an  increased  and  politically  active 
residential  population  in  the  YCHD  can  act  to  mitigate  some  of  the  image  and  physical 
problems  of  the  area,  both  by  an  increase  in  natural  forms  of  guardianship  and  by  focusing 
attention  to  problem  businesses.  There  will,  however,  be  a continuing  need  for 
extraordinary  guardianship  measures  in  this  areas  and  the  coverage  of  present  measures 
such  as  walking  and  mounted  police  patrols,  the  increased  use  of  private  security, 
improved  street  lighting,  and  the  installation  of  police  monitored  CCTV  cameras  should  be 
widened  to  include  the  expansion  of  businesses  beyond  the  Seventh  Avenue  strip. 

Another  guardianship  related  strategy  that  has  not  received  as  much  attention  is 
the  need  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  the  types  of  place  management  that  can  influence 
crime  frequencies  in  and  around  hot  spots.  Focusing  on  places  that  have  a bad  track 
records  can  be  an  effective  utilization  of  government  resources.  Both  the  carrot 
(incentives  to  train  staff  in  recognizing  and  inhibiting  crime  by  increasing  patron  security) 
and  the  stick  (sanctions  for  businesses  with  extraordinary  levels  of  crime)  should  be  used. 
Better  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  the  extra-duty  police  officer’s  statute  and  teen 
curfews  is  needed  Further,  because  place  management  cannot  affect  assaults  that  occur 
after  the  bars  are  closed  when  the  patrons  gather  on  the  streets.  Police  strength  should  be 
maintained,  if  not  increased  when  other  forms  of  guardianship  diminish. 

The  overarching  lessons  learned  from  the  YCHD  experience  was  that  some  forms 
of  economic  revitalization  are  better  than  others.  The  relatively  rapid  economic  growth 
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that  occurred  there  in  the  1990s  brought  with  it  some  serious  human  suffering  costs  and 
governmental  expenses  that  could  have  been  avoided  had  they  been  anticipated.  With  the 
guidance  of  routine  activities  theory  and  the  findings  of  ecological  criminology,  the 
problems  in  the  YCHD  can  be  insightfully  and  systematically  addressed  and  other  cities 
embarking  on  similar  revitalization  projects  can  perhaps  foresee  the  unintended 
consequences  of  certain  patterns  of  economic  development. 
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